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THE MORAL CONTENT OF THE ADVANCED RELIGION 
COURSE 


“Do you know of any satisfactory textbook for high school 
and college classes in religion?” For many years the writer 
has plied with this question his friends and confréres engaged 
in the field. He has yet to receive in reply an unqualified 
affirmative. 

Our current textbooks have excellences as manifest as they 
are manifold. Witness, for instance, their limpid clearness, 
their orderly arrangement, their unhesitating directness. He 
who runs may read, and reading may know without fail 
whereon the Catholic Church takes its changeless stand. Our 
textbooks have done and are doing yeoman service. Where, 
however, there is question of the divinely revealed pearl of 
great price, we the jewelers who are charged to design its 
setting should be untrue to our God-given trust were we ever 
to rest quite satisfied with our clumsy human handicraft. 

This article and the ones to follow deal with the moral, 
dogmatic, historical, apologetic, and ascetic content of the 
advanced religion course. They barely touch upon methods. 
Nor are they a systematic treatment even of content. They 
embody some scattered suggestions regarding certain minor 
modifications in our texts that seem desirable. These sug- 
gestions are the outgrowth of numerous informal conferences 
with other teachers working actively in the field and of the 
writer’s personal experience and experimentation during 
thirteen years with college classes in religion and the same 
number of years with high school religion classes. The present 
paper deals with the moral or ethical content of the advanced 
religion course. 
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The moral sections of the handbooks of advanced religion 
in more common use closely resemble the technical manuals of 
moral thology used as textbooks in our ecclesiastical sem- 
inaries. No one familiar with both the handbooks and the 
manuals can fail to be struck by the obvious similarity between 
the two in viewpoint, order, spirit, terminology, and general 
manner of presentation. The handbooks are shorter and 
more compact and omit many details treated fully in the 
manuals, but in the main the former are modeled faithfully 
upon the latter and are taken almost verbally out of them. 
The handbooks are boiled-down technical theology. They are 
reduced and slightly retouched photos, or, shall we say, vest- 
pocket editions, of the manuals. They are the technical 
manuals looked at through the wrong end of a telescope. 

Now, the manuals of moral theology have grown out of a 
very specific practical need. Unlike our devotional and ascetic 
literature, such as, for example, the “Imitation of Christ,” they 
have not been written for the direct moral education or 
personal edification of the reader, be he priest, seminarian, or 
layman. They have, as Lehmkuhl expresses it, “the eminently 
practical scope of instructing and forming spiritual directors 
and confessors.” Their history, no less than their form and 
content, is unmistakable evidence that this sharply delimited 
practical aim has gardened and Burbanked their growth. 
They discuss objectively the field of Christian rights and 
duties and point out such moral pedagogical technique as 
may be applied to the individual penitent or spiritual con- 
sulter. Historically they trace their ancestry, in one line at 
least, to the medieval penitential books. Taken by and large, 
the technical manuals, when studied in conjunction with 
pastoral and ascetic theology, admirably fulfil their mission 
of equipping confessors and spiritual advisers. 

Is, however, this mission the aim of our advanced moral 
education? Ninety-five to 99 per cent of the student body in 
Catholic high schools and colleges for boys and 100 per cent 
in those for girls will never become confessors or sacerdotal 
spiritual advisers. They will live their span of life as laymen 
and lay women in the world. Obviously our moral education 
and moral textbooks should aim at equipping them, not for 
hearing confessions, but for living in the world. 
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To be more precise, our primary aim in Catholic moral 
education should be to turn out, not merely graduates who 
are well instructed in the Catholic moral ideal, but graduates 
who are living the Catholic ideal in their daily lives. Instruc- 
tion about that ideal is a part but a part only of moral edu- 
cation. From the instructional standpoint, we must aim at 
developing in our student the habit of informed, intelligent 
and loyal moral judgment as a means of helping him to apply 
the Catholic standard to his conduct in life, first of all here 
and now during his school days, and secondly by anticipation 
to the concrete problems and situations of after-life. From 
the volitional standpoint, we must aim at getting our students 
to live out their Catholic ideal of conduct, first of all here and 
now while at school, and secondly to develop in their lives 
those habits and personal standards that will carry over into 
the broader arena and newer situations of adulthood. The 
foregoing aim is shared in common by both elementary and 
advanced moral education. So far as the latter is concerned, 
should we not expect from the privileged minority who pass 
through our Catholic high schools and colleges, the minority 
whose lives will be scrutinized by friend and foe more search- 
ingly and under a whiter light, the minority to whom will fall 
the greater share of leadership—should we not expect from 
them a higher standard of moral judgment and of moral living 
than from the majority who have lacked the privilege of higher 
Catholic education? 

As is apparent, therefore, the specific aims of moral theology 
and of advanced moral education differ radically. While, of 
course, the respective textbooks must contain the same funda- 
mental Catholic truths and principles, we should naturally 
expect, in view of this primary difference of aim, great dif- 
ferences both in content and in manner of presentation and 
development thereof. 

1. Moral theology lays particular, albeit of course not ex- 
clusive emphasis on sins. It goes to great pains to enumerate, 
define, classify, and sub-divide them, as well as to weigh their 
respective gravity. The reason is obvious enough. When we 
go to confession, we go, not to trumpet forth our virtues, but 
to confess our shortcomings. If then the priestly physician of 
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the soul would cure his patients, he must specialize in the 
diagnosis and treatment of the soul’s diseases. 

The moral theologian, writing for the needs of the confessor, 
will therefore distinguish, for instance, and define scientifically 
the several kinds of blasphemy: direct and indirect, mediate 
and immediate, heretical, imprecatory, and contumelious, A 
sacerdotal physician of souls may on a rare occasion—once in 
five or ten years perhaps, if that often—have need to know 
these distinctions or at least to know that these distinctions 
exist. But should we require a knowledge of such distinctions 
and definitions from immature adolescents? 

Again, to give another illustration, manuals of moral 
theology often treat the eighth commandment by tabulating, 
defining and discussing the following ways in which it may 
be violated: by perjury, by lying, by detraction, by contumely, 
and by rash judgment. Besides distinguishing between rash 
judgment and rash suspicion, they divide lying into malicious, 
officious, and jocose; contumely or insult into positive and 
negative; and detraction into simple and calumniatory, direct 
and indirect. How many of these distinctions do you yourself 
know and how many could you define offhand? What, for 
instance, is the difference between a positive and a negative 
insult, or between direct and indirect detraction? How many 
of the above distinctions need the conscientious and educated 
Catholic layman know? 

For the sake of clearness, certain sins and their kinds may 
and must be treated in an advanced religion course. But, 
in view of the primary aim of religion handbooks as dis- 
tinguished from the aim of manuals of moral theology, is it 
necessary to tabulate, define, and subdivide in the pages of the 
former all the fifty-seven varieties of sins under each chapter 
heading or under each commandment? 

Moreover, is it good pedagogy to lay the major stress on 
sins? Should not the virtues, presented in all their rainbow 
loveliness, be focal? Have not the latter a stronger dynamic 
appeal? With apologies to the cohorts who gallantly maintain 
the Allmacht of instinct-drives, may we not still believe that 
there is a certain ideo-motor trend in all of us that makes the 
repeated harping on the darker side of moral life a suggestion 
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and occasion of sin in itself? Then too, does not such a ques- 
tion as “How may we break the Fourth Commandment?” 
constitute something akin to a subtle challenge to the red 
streak of self-assertiveness—some would call it bolshevism 
or just cussedness—that normally companions middle 
adolescence? 

Instead of giving gratuitous advertising to the numerous 
brands of Satan’s products, would it not be better to use the 
pages of our moral textbooks as advertising space for the 
lofty and soul-stirring positive moral ideals of Our Divine 
Exemplar? Instead of dividing and subdividing blasphemy, 
would it not be better to present to our students the divine 
witchery of reverence and loyalty to God Our Father? In- 
stead of focussing attention on our all too manifold oppor- 
tunities of breaking the eighth commandment, would it not 
be better to stress and stimulate thereunder truthfulness and 
the sense of honor, trustworthiness and honesty, kindness and 
fair play in thought and word, consideration for others’ 
feeling and leniency in interpreting others’ acts and motives? 
Shall our instruction in moral hygiene and health be confined 
to the microscopic examination of nocuous moral bacilli? 

Should not, in a word, the Catholic moral pedagogical prin- 
ciple be: Select for textbook and class treatment the great 
leading virtues under each heading or commandment; neglect 
the minutiae; concentrate by instruction and every peda- 
gogical device upon building up in the lives of our adolescent 
charges the key habits that combine to make the ideal prac- 
tical Catholic layman and laywoman. What was Our Lord’s 
method and principle, even in dealing as He was with adults, 
and not with adolescents? 

2. A confessor is both physician of souls and judge of con- 
sciences. The confessional is both a sickroom and a tribunal. 
As judge, the confessor must temper justice with mercy, he 
must give the penitent the benefit of a doubt, and he may 
strictly demand only the moral minimum. As physician, his 
treatment is curative and he must often be content with half 
a cure in lieu of complete restoration of his penitent’s health 
of soul. Moral theology therefore tends to stress the curative 
more than the preventive and constructive phases of moral 
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education, and devotes a good many of its pages to the deter- 
mination of the moral minimum of strict obligation, leaving 
often to other theological sciences and disciplines the task of 
hortatory insistence on the moral maximum. 

Charity as distinguished from justice lends itself less readily 
to strict juristic treatment. It looms large in our Catholic 
hortatory literature, but is given very brief discussion in our 
technical moral theologies. That our religion handbooks 
modeled on technical moral manuals treat so cavalierly the 
field of charity and the works of mercy is perhaps due to this 
cause. Charity and the works of mercy have all but disap- 
peared from our elementary and advanced religion textbooks. 
Yet charity as ordinarily distinguished from justice constitutes 
probably a full fifty per cent of the Christian moral code. 
Our Saviour makes its practice or omission the final test 
of our classification at the Last Judgment among the sheep 
or the goats. Open the gospel at any page at random, and in 
four cases out of five your eye will alight on a passage 
describing charity and the works of mercy being practiced 
or enjoyed by Our Divine Exemplar and Teacher. 

As justice and the last seven commandments cover the 
sphere of our neighbor’s rights, so charity and the works of 
mercy cover the sphere of our neighbor’s needs. His rights 
concern his welfare little if at all more deeply than do his 
needs. 

Would it not therefore be in better accordance with Our 
Lord’s example and teaching as well as with the cardinal 
emphasis in Catholic morality on love of neighbor, to devote 
as much or nearly as much space in our handbooks of 
advanced religion to the treatment of charity and the works 
of mercy as we devote to the treatment of justice and the last 
seven commandments? 

First of all should we not stress the opportunities of charity 
in daily life, and stress them as opportunities as well as 
obligations. Theoretically and juristically, charity is cer- 
tainly obligatory—although the writer has more than once 
verified among groups of otherwise intelligent and well 
instructed advanced students the ingrown uncatholic concept 
that charity and the works of mercy are optional for the indi- 
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vidual lay Catholic or that they are works of supererogation 
or merely means of accumulating merit or of satisfying for 
the temporal punishment due to sin. Stressing them solely 
as strict obligations may sometimes defeat our purpose. 
Charity obliges under limitations, viz., in proportion to our 
neighbor’s need and to our ability to help out. In fact, 
pinning down the obligation of charity on John Smith in this 
or that concrete situation and circumstance is in practice a 
slippery task. Ten chances to one, if John is reluctant and 
has a normal IQ and fair nimbleness of wit, he can find half 
a dozen perfectly good loopholes through which he can escape 
from the bondage of strict moral obligation. In educating our 
students in charity, would it not then be best, while definitely 
making clear its obligatoriness, to present it less under its 
juristic aspects? 

Furthermore, we need to expand very much many current 
conceptions of charity and the works of mercy. In the typical 
Catholic centuries, the Middle Ages, the Church interpreted 
the works of mercy very inclusively and granted indulgences, 
not only for aid and resources given to the building of 
churches, hospitals, charitable institutions, and schools, but 
also for works promoting wider public welfare such as build- 
ing roads and bridges, dams and harbors, such as active mem- 
bership in trade guilds and marksmen’s clubs—the medieval 
prototypes respectively of our modern labor unions and 
national militia—and such as founding non-usurious money- 
loaning agencies like the montes pietatis, the forerunner of 
our modern degenerated pawn shop. Read the details in that 
delightful little work of Nikolaus Paulus recently translated 
by Father Elliot Ross, “Indulgenges as a Social Factor in the 
Middle Ages.” 

Interpreted thus in the traditional inclusive Catholic sense, 
“visiting the sick,’ for instance, today includes a host of 
activities ranging from a simple visit to a sick friend to the 
bacteriological researches of a Pasteur, from the conduct of a 
hospital to the life-saving task of providing a _ typhoid- 
ridden city with a pure water and milk supply. If we in- 
terpret charity in its historic Catholic sense, we shall find it 
expanding over enormous fields of activity that we are accus- 
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tomed to ticket as vocational, educational, sanitary, industrial, 
social, or civic, and therefore merely secular. Interpret 
charity to the Catholic student at our feet as Our holy mother 
the Church has historically interpreted it, and our religion 
becomes more and more what it was intended to be, a seven- 
day-a-week and twenty-four-hour-a-day affair. Nothing that 
concerns human needs and welfare is foreign to its purpose, 
provided only that God be not left out of our reckoning and 
that what we do be done “in His name.” 

Charity has a still more intimate and personal aspect. 
Charity being synonymous with generosity, kindliness, help- 
fulness, and the spirit of the good turn and the helping hand, 
the everyday life of the layman or lay woman in the world 
bristles with opportunities, not sporadic but daily and hourly, 
for the exercise of charity. Humdrum work-a-day life at play 
and at work, at home and abroad, in the office, the store, and 
the factory, becomes a tissue woven of countless opportunities 
for generously and charitably sharing with others what we 
may have in abundance, be it abundance of this world’s goods 
or be it abundance of leisure, skill, intelligence, experience, good 
sense, good humor, or God’s grace. Would it not be well to 
find place in our advanced religion textbooks for calling the 
attention of our students to the wood in the trees, to the 
opportunities that fairly jump at them in their daily activities 
and contacts as playfellows, workfellows, friends, and home 
members, and as future parents, workers, and citizens? 

Charity finally should be treated in its vocational aspects. 
Practically all honest labor fulfills some human need. Some 
professions do so more obviously. Such are the medical and 
nursing professions with their aim of “visiting the sick,” that 
is of curing or preventing illness, and of staying the hand of 
death. Such is again the legal profession with its function of 
maintaining justice between man and man. And so one could 
run through the professions and vocations, scamping not even 
the humbler tasks of the hewer of wood and the drawer of 
water. All after their respective kinds and manners do neigh- 
borly service as their life-task. Of course a vicious and selfish 
intention can dethrone from the plane of charity any voca- 
tion, but so too can a vicious and selfish intention dethrone 
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from the plane of charity even the most literal and manifest 
work of mercy. The very cup of cold water given is not a work 
of mercy unless done unselfishly, in the spirit of charity, “in 
His name.” 

The foregoing paragraphs are not gossamer theory or speak- 
ing by the book. The writer and his colleagues have tried the 
plan experimentally and can vouch that it “gets across.” 

3. Moral theology manuals devote the major part of their 
attention to the objective scientific determination of the 
Christian norms of conduct. The manuals shed light, and an 
abundance of it. They do not radiate heat. Their treatment 
of Catholic morality is a dominantly intellectualistic one. 
They are not written for the purpose of stirring into action 
those affective and volitional forces within the student or 
reader that inspire him to live up to these norms. This latter 
task is committed by the moral theologian into the hands of 
his co-workers, the devotional and ascetic writers and 
preachers. A perusal of the moral manuals and of the hand- 
books modeled upon them makes evident at first blush the 
contrast they offer with, say, the Sermon on the Mount, or 
with the average mission sermon or Sunday morning sermon 
on a moral topic, or with the “Imitation of Christ.” 

If our aim in moral education is to get our students to live 
the Catholic ideal as well as to know it,. should our moral in- 
struction be coldly didactic and intellectualistic? Should it 
not also be an appeal to the heart, to the affective and voli- 
tional forces, the dynamic driving forces that mould youth 
and age? Why need we be in a perpetual fidget lest we be 
caught in the act of “preaching” to our students? Is there no 
via media between “preachiness” and aloof didacticism? 

It will be said, of course, that our teachers do awaken and 
train the will in their elaboration of the text. Our qualified 
teachers do, but they do so either because they are so much 
closer to their boys and girls than have seemingly been the 
compilers of our textbooks in advanced religion or because 
they are so much farther removed from the deflecting influence 
of the highly specialized moral theology manuals. But granted 
that our qualified teachers do, why should we handicap them 
as we are doing by textbooks of such arctic temperature? 
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And how can we expect our boys and girls to warm their 
hearts and hands over such icy pages. 

4. Theology is a broad field. Specialization has been found 
necessary. One result of this has been the separation for 
purposes of intensive intellectual treatment of moral theology 
from dogmatic and sacramental theology. Our religion hand- 
books have followed suit, and no one would question the 
necessity therein for orderly exposition. 

But, is it not poor moral pedagogy to define moral standards 
without at the same time reinforcing the motives—super- 
natural and natural, rational, instinctive, and emotional— 
that will help to get the moral standards realized in the actual 
lives of the students? Such motives are at hand in the flaming 
example of Christ and of the saints and in the great dogmas 
that are the mainspring of Catholic motivation. The means 
for buttressing the motives are at hand in prayer, devotions, 
and the sacramental system. Is it good pedagogy to treat all 
of moral instruction one year or one semester, and then wait 
until next year or next semester before stimulating the motive 
forces and suggesting the supernatural means for getting the 
moral ideal reduced to concrete practice? Does not our teach- 
ing then run the risk of being instruction about the Catholic 
moral ideal instead of education in it? 

Orderly treatment is necessary. We make no plea for chaos. 
But would it not be well quietly and, so to speak, marginally 
to interweave into every section of our moral instruction and 
our moral texts, suggestions of the inspiring example of Christ 
and the saints, cross-references as it were to the pertinent 
motivating dogmas, practical hints of the help to be obtained 
through prayer and the sacraments. Is not this what we do 
in our moral sermons, except perhaps in some of those courses 
of moral sermon-instructions which have recently developed 
out of our catechesis. 

5. Moral theology manuals are commonly written in Latin 
and usually have a more or less cosmopolitan outlook. The 
same manual may be used as a textbook in French, Italian, 
and American seminaries. The writers consequently have in 
mind more generally prevalent conditions. Local or national 
conditions to which our general moral principles and precepts 
must be applied are not taken so explicitly into account. 
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If, however, our advanced religion handbooks are for the 
use of American boys and girls, should not special attention 
be devoted therein to contemporary American conditions, 
problems, and applications? When a course in American 
life and conditions and movements—call it community civics 
or whatever we please—gets genuine and full recognition in 
our high school and college curriculum, the trail of the in- 
structor in higher religion classes will be appreciably less 
steep and thorny. If his students have not acquired a deeper 
and truer knowledge of the swirling currents around them 
than they can glean from the headlines and sporting sheets of 
the daily newspaper, the religion instructor must stop over 
and over again to explain to them many things of vital concern 
to Catholic morality that they should already have learned 
in an elementary course in social sciences. Very intelligent 
college students, for instance, often stare in skeptic wonder 
when told that our American infant mortality and industrial 
accident rate is nearly twice what it should be and much 
higher than among many other civilized peoples today. Simple 
and relatively inexpensive preventive measures would cut 
down this rate from one-half to one-third. Is there not there- 
fore a moral obligation to take these meaures? 

Numberless similar conditions involving an unmistakable 
individual and collective moral responsibility will readily 
occur to any one familiar with our American economic, indus- 
trial, social, civic, domestic, hygienic, recreational, and kindred 
conditions. Many of these conditions are treated in recent 
textbooks of social or community civics and are being studied 
exhaustively in numerous. monographs and surveys that are 
easily accessible in our libraries. Might not the students in 
advanced religion be given the task of making an investigation 
from published surveys, from inquiry among experts, and from 
personal observation, of some at least of the conditions in their 
own community? The writer is intimately acquainted with 
one such project carried out in a Catholic high school last year. 

At any rate, should not adolescent citizens who sit at our 
feet in the religion classes of our high schools and colleges be 
trained to a sense of their collective duties, and be trained to 
apply intelligently and conscientiously to actual conditions 
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at their own front doors the great Catholic moral principles 
and ideals? And should not our handbooks of advanced 
religion contain a great number of such specific moral 
applications? 

As embodying provisionally the suggestions tentatively and 
hesitatingly offered in the preceding pages, the following out- 
line for the moral section of the advanced religion course, an 
outline which his colleagues and he have tried out experi- 
mentally, is submitted for discussion, criticism, and correction : 


a. Love of God and neighbor as the essence of the Catholic 
ideal of conduct; the affective, volitional, and motor elements 
common to both natural and supernatural love. 

b. Love God, that is, “Treat Him as your Father’; hence, 
be reverent and loyal to Him, worship Him, obey Him, observe 
Sundays, holy days, days of fast and abstinence. 

c. Love your neighbor, that is, “Do to him as you would have 
him do to you”; hence fulfil his needs and respect his rights. 

d. Our neighbor’s needs, charity and the works of mercy, 
“The strong shall help the weak,” or “Those who have shall 
share.” 

e. The works of mercy in detail; expand their concept in the 
historic traditional Catholic sense and as carried on under 
our contemporary American conditions; emphasize their focal 
importance and obligatoriness in the Catholic ideal, and bring 
out not merely their social but also their personal and voca- 
tional aspects. (One-third or at least one-quarter of whole 
moral course to be devoted to works of mercy.) 

f. Our neighbor’s rights, justice, the last seven command- 
ments, “To every man his rights.” 

g. The commandments in detail; explain them in their in- 
dividual and collective interpretation as applied to contemp- 
orary American conditions and problems especially ; emphasize 
how each commandment protects some human right and makes 
for human welfare—for domestic, economic, social, civic, or 
international well-being, and for health and the sacredness of 
human life. (One-third to one-half of moral course to be 
devoted to commandments. ) 

h. General résumé and deductions. 


The positive aspect of the moral law is emphasized through- 
out, as appears from the foregoing outline. For a more 
detailed example, see section 1 in the preceding pages. Inter- 
woven into every section and sub-section, should appear the 
sublime figure of Christ in His words and examples, as well 
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as frequent references to the motivating dogmas and to the 
devotional and sacramental means of obtaining God’s grace to 
live up to the moral ideal, and hints on the technique of 
habit-formation. 

Certain leit motifs are recurrently suggested throughout 
the course and are brought to express consciousness in the 
final few lessons (section h). Such underlying ideas should 
include at least the following: 


a. Service is not something gummed on to morality; all 
moral living serves our neighbor’s welfare by fulfilling his 
needs or by protecting his rights. 

b. The divine moral law is not arbitrary; God loves us; 
hence, He desires the well-being of His children both here and 
hereafter; hence, his moral law, while imposing a burden upon 
us, is nonetheless a signal token of His concern for and in- 
terest in our welfare on this earth as well as in eternity. 

c. The moral law, while in a real sense limiting our freedom. 
in the long run makes for both our freedom and our welfare, 
by protecting my rights and freedom against infringement 
by my neighbor, and vice versa; it is a fifty-fifty plan, with no 
playing of favorites. 

d. God created us with free will, unlike the sub-human crea- 
tion; our loyalty to God’s interests and to our neighbor’s is a 
trusteeship. 

e. Our Father in Heaven neither crushes or spoils us; he 
trains us, he helps us, he entrusts us with responsibility; life 
is a divinely planned “project” in educating us, and thus in 
building up the three-fold aspect of the Kingdom of God,—in 
our hearts, in the world, and in the world to come. 

JoHN M. Coopsr, 
Catholic University of America. 








THE PRESENT CRISIS IN EVOLUTIONARY THOUGHT 


Within the past year three noted men, a scientist, a publicist 
and an orator, have made pronouncements on the Theory of 
Evolution. I refer, of course, to Bateson, Wells and Bryan. 
Thanks to their utterances there has been a general reawaken- 
ing of interest in the problem to which they drew attention. 
Again and again, in popular as well as scientific publications, 
men are raising, and answering, the question: “Is Darwinism 
dead?” Some savants reply by making a distinction between 
the general theory of Evolution and Darwinism, a particular 
form of that theory. Modern research, they tell us, has not 
affected the former, but has necessitated a revision of ideas 
with respect to the latter. Lamarck, and not Darwin, they 
insist, was the founder of the scientific theory of evolution; 
and, besides, the Darwinian form of evolution is only one 
among many others. Consequently, to discard Darwinism is 
not to reject evolution as such. Others, though imitating the 
prudence of the first group, in the sense of avoiding a 
categorical answer, prefer, nevertheless, to base their distinc- 
tion on their interpretation of the realities of the problem, 
rather than on a mere verbal consideration. Of these, some, like 
Henry Osborne, distinguished between the law of evolution 
and the theoretical explanations of that law advanced by 
individual evolutionists. The existence of the law itself, they 
insist, is not open to question. It is only in relation to the 
conjectural explanations proposed by this or that scientist 
that there is room for controversy. 

The obvious rejoiner is that, if evolution be a law of nature, 
why is it that, nowadays, no one dares to formulate that “law,” 
except in the most vague and noncommittal terms? Why is 
it not reducible to some definite, clear-cut statement compar- 
able to the laws of constant, multiple and reciprocal, propor- 
tions in chemistry, or to the laws of segregation, linkage, 
interference and independent assortment in genetics? Others, 
comprising a majority, prefer to distinguish between the fact 
and the causes of evolution. Practically all scientists, they 
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tell us, agree in accepting evolution as an established fact, it 
is only with regard to the causes of evolution that disputes and 
uncertainty exist. To this we may justly reply, that, accord- 
jng to all the canons of linguistic usage, a fact is an observed 
event, and that no one, either in the past or present, has been 
privileged to witness with his senses even so elemental a 
phenomenon in the evolutionary process as the actual origin 
of new and genuine organic species. If, however, the admis- 
sion is made that the word “fact” is here used in an untechni- 
cal sense to denote a hypothetical event postulated for the pur- 
pose of explaining certain natural phenomena, then the state- 
ment that the majority of modern scientists agree as to the 
fact of evolution may be allowed to pass, with no other com- 
ment than to note that the formidable number and prestige 
of the advocates fail to impress us. Such considerations are 
utterly beside the mark ; for, in science no less than philosophy, 
authority is worth merely as much as its arguments and no 
more. 

Their limited knowledge of the facts unfettered the imag- 
ination of the biologists of the nineteenth century and per- 
mitted them to indulge in a veritable orgy of theorizing. Now, 
however, that scientists have rediscovered the trail blazed by the 
great Augustinian Abbot, Mendel, work of real value is being 
done with the incubator, the seed pan and the microtome, and 
the wings of irresponsible speculation are clipped. Recent 
advances in this new field of Mendelian genetics have made it 
possible to subject to a critical examination all that formerly 
went under the name of “experimental evidence of evolution.” 
Even with respect to the indirect or inferential evidence from 
palaeontology, the enormous deluge of fossils unearthed by the 
tireless zeal of modern scholars has, by its sheer and intricate 
complexity, annihilated the hasty generalizations and facile 
simplications of a generation ago, forcing the adoption of a 
more critical attitude. Formerly, a graded series of fossil 
genera sufficed for a “palaeontological pedigree”; now, the 
worker in this field demands that the chain shall be constructed 
with species, instead of genera, for links—“Not till we have 
linked species into lineages, can we group them into genera” 
(F. A. Bather, Science, September 17, 1920, p. 264), This re- 
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markable progress in scientific studies has tended to precipi- 
tate that crisis in evolutionary thought, which we propose to 
consider briefly in the present article. Before doing so, how- 
ever, it will be of advantage to formulate as clear as possible a 
statement of the general problem involved in the issue. 

Transformism (a term which we use in deliberate preference 
to the more usual one of “evolution”) may be defined, with 
the minimum of assumption, as the theory which regards the 
modern forms of organic life as modified descendants of earlier 
forms. It is opposed to an older conception known as the 
Theory of Invariability. The latter theory, while admitting 
the possibility of varietal change within the limits of the or- 
ganic species, denied the possibility of a specific change, that 
is, of the origin of one species from another, declaring the 
boundaries of an organic species impassible. Transformism, 
on the contrary, affirms the possibility of specific change and 
assumes that the boundaries of organic species have been 
traversed. To substantiate this claim, Transformism appeals 
to two kinds of evidence: (1) empirical evidence based on such 
variations as are actually observed to occur among living or- 
ganisms; (2) inferential evidence, which deduces the common 
ancestry of allied forms from their resemblances and succes- 
sion in time. Hence, if we omit as negligible certain sub- 
sidiary arguments, the whole evidence for Transformism may 
be summed up under three heads: (a) The genetic evidence 
grounded on the facts of variation; (b) the zoological evidence 
based on homology, that is, “structural resemblance,” with all 
the further resemblances which such similarity implies; (c) 
the palaeontological evidence, which rests its case on the 
gradual approximation in type, or “increasing resemblance,” 
of fossil forms to modern species, when the former are ar- 
ranged in a series corresponding to the chronological order 
of their occurrence in the geological strata. It is the bearing 
of present-day research upon the first of these three lines of 
evidence that we intend to examine here, an objective to which 
a brief historical survey of the subject constitutes the easiest 
avenue of approach. 

The history of Transformism as a scientific hypothesis dates 
from the publication of Lamarck’s Philosophic Zoologique in 
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1809. According to Lamarck, organic species are changed as 
a result of the indirect influence of the external conditions of 
life. A change in environment forces a change of habit on the 
part of the animal. A change in the animal’s habits results in 
adaptation, that is, in the development or suppression of 
organs through use or disuse. The adaptation thus acquired 
was not directly imposed by the environment, but only in- 
directly—that is, through the mediation of habit. Once 
acquired by the individual animal, however, the adaptation 
was, so Lamarck thought, taken up by the process of 
inheritance and perpetuated by being transmitted to the 
animal’s offspring. The net result would be a progressive dif- 
ferentiation of species due to this indirect influence of a vary- 
ing environment. Such was the theory of Lamarck, and it 
is sound and plausible in all respects save one, namely, the un- 
warranted assumption that acquired adaptations are inherit- 
able, since these, to quote the words of the Harvard zoologist, 
G. H. Parker, “are as a matter of fact just the class of changes 
in favor of the inheritance of which there is the least evidence” 
(“Biology and Social Problems,’ 1914, p. 103). 

The next contribution to the philosophy of transformism 
was made by Charles Darwin, when, in the year 1859, he pub- 
lished his celebrated Origin of Species. In this work, the 
English naturalist bases the evolution of organic species upon 
the assumed spontaneous tendency of organisms to vary 
minutely from their normal type in every possible direction. 
This spontaneous variability gives rise to slight variations, 
some of which are advantageous, others disadvantageous to the 
organism. The enormous fecundity of organisms multiplies 
them in excess of the available food-supply, and more, accord- 
ingly, are born than can possibly survive. In the ensuing 
competition or struggle for existence, individuals favorably 
modified survive and propagate their kind, those unfavorably 
modified perish without progeny. This process of elimination 
Darwin termed natural selection. Only individuals favored by 
it were privileged to propagate their kind, and thus it hap- 
pened that these minute variations of a useful character were 
seized upon and perpetuated “by the strong principle of 
inheritance.” In this way, these slight but useful modifica- 
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tions would tend gradually to accumulate, from generation to 
generation, in the direction favored by “natural selection,” 
until, by the ensuing summation of innumerable minor dif- 
ferences verging in the same direction, a major difference 
would be produced. The end-result would be a progressive 
divergence of posterity from the common ancestral type, 
whence they originally sprang, ending in a multiplicity of new 
forms or species, all differing to a greater or lesser extent 
from the primitive type. The contrary hypothesis of a possible 
convergence of two originally diverse types towards eventual 
similarity Darwin rejected as an extremely improbable ex- 
planation of the observed resemblance of organic forms, which, 
not without reason, he thought it more credible to ascribe to 
their assumed divergence from a common ancestral type. Such 
was the scheme of evolution elaborated by Charles Darwin. 
His hypothesis leaves the origin of variations an unsolved 
mystery. It assumes what has never been proved, namely, the 
efficacy of “natural selection.” It rests on what has been 
definitely disproved by factual evidence, namely the inherit- 
ability of the slight variations, now called fluctuations, which, 
not being transmitted even, by the hereditary process, cannot 
possibly accumulate from generation to generation, as Darwin 
imagined. Moreover, fluctuations owe their origin to vari- 
ability in the external conditions of life (e. g., in temperature, 
moisture, altitude, exposure, soil, nutrition, etc.), being due to 
the direct influence or pressure of the environment and not 
to any spontaneous tendency within the organism itself. 
Hence Darwin erred no less with respect to the spontaneity 
than with respect to the inheritability and summation of his 
“slight variations.” 

The subsequent history of Lamarchian and Darwinian 
Transformism is briefly told. That both should pass into the 
discard was inevitable, but, thanks to repeated revisions under- 
taken by loyal adherents, their demise was somewhat retarded. 
In vain, however, did the Neo-Darwinians attempt to do for 
Darwinism what the Neo-Lamarckians had as futilely striven 
to do for Lamarckism. The revisers succeeded only in 
precipitating a lethal duel between these two rival systems, 
which has proven disastrous to both. The controversy begun 
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in 1891 between Herbert Spencer and August Weismann 
marked the climax of this fatal conflict. 

Spencer refused to see any value whatever in Darwin’s 
principle of natural selection, while other Neo-Lamarckians, 
less extreme, were content to relegate it to the status of a sub- 
ordinate factor in evolution. Darwin had considered it “the 
most important means of modification,” but it is safe to say 
that no modern biologist attaches very much importance to 
natural selection as means of accounting for the differences 
which mark off one species from another. In fact, if natural 
selection has enjoyed, or still continues to enjoy, any vogue at 
all, it is not due to its value in natural science (which for all 
practical intents and purposes is nil), but solely to its appeal 
as “mechanistic solution”; for nothing further is needed to 
commend it to modern thinkers infected with what Wasmann 
calls Theophobia. Natural selection, in making the organism 
a product of the concurrence of blind forces unguided by 
Divine intelligence, a mere fortuitous result and not the reali- 
zation of purpose, has furnished the agnostic with a miserable 
pretext for omitting God from his attempted explanation 
of the universe. “Here is the knot,’ exclaims Du _ Bois- 
Reymond, “here the great difficulty that tortures the intellect 
which would understand the world. Whoever does not place 
all activity wholesale under the sway of Epicurean chance, 
whoever gives only his little finger to teleology, will inevitably 
arrive at Paley’s discarded ‘Natural Theology, and so much 
the more necessarily, the more clearly he thinks and the more 
independent his judgment. . . . The possibility, ever so dis- 
tant, of banishing from nature its seeming purpose, and put- 
ting a blind necessity everywhere in the place of final causes, 
appears, therefore, as one of the greatest advances in the world 
of thought, from which a new era will be dated in the treat- 
ment of these problems. To have somewhat eased the torture 
of the intellect which ponders over the world-problem will, as 
long as philosophical naturalists exist, be Charles Darwin’s 
greatest title to glory” (Darwin versus Galiani, “Reden,” Vol. 
I, p. 211). 

But however indispensable the selection principle may be to 
a philosophy which proposes to banish the Creator from crea- 
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tion, its scientific insolvency has become so apparent that 
today men of science have lost all confidence in power to solve 
the problem of origins. Spencer’s assault upon this Darwinian 
idolon was but the forerunner of many other caustic attacks. 
Fleischmann, Driesch, T. H. Morgan and Bateson have in turn 
poured the vials of their satire upon the attempts of the Neo- 
Darwinians to rehabilitate natural selection. Wm. Bateson 
tells those who persist in their credulity with regard to the 
Darwinian account of organic teleology that they “will be 
wise henceforth to base this faith frankly on the impregnable 
rock of superstition and to abstain from direct appeals to 
natural fact.” This admonition forms the conclusion of his 
scathing criticism of what he styles the “fustian of Victorian 
philosophy.” “In the face of what we know of the distribution 
of variability in nature,” he tells us, “the seope claimed for 
natural selection must be greatly reduced. The doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest is undeniable so long as it is applied 
to the organism as a whole, but to attempt by this principle 
to find value in all definiteness of parts and functions, and 
in the name of science to see fitness everywhere, is mere 
eighteenth-century optimism. Yet it was in its application to 
the parts, to the details of specific difference, to the spots on 
the peacock’s tail, to the coloring of an orchid flower, that 
the potency of natural selection was urged with greatest em- 
phasis. Shorn of these pretensions the doctrine of the survival 
of favored races is a truism, helping scarcely at all to account 
for the diversity of species. Tolerance plays almost as con- 
siderable a part. By these admissions the last shred of that 
teleological fustian with which Victorian philosophy loved to 
clothe the theory of evolution is destroyed” (Presidential Ad- 
dress to the British Assoc. for Advance. of Science, August 14, 
1914). Ina word, the mildest criticism possible is that natural 
selection is an hypothesis destitute of any factual basis, and 
we do it the maximum of justice when we assent to the cautious 
verdict pronounced by Prof. Caullery of the Sorbonne in his 
Harvard lecture of February 24, 1916, viz., “that, since the 
time of Darwin, natural selection has remained a purely 
speculative idea and that no one has been able to show its 
efficacy in concrete indisputable examples.” 
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In retaliation for the destructive criticism of natural selec- 
tion, the Neo-Darwinians have proceeded to demolish the 
Lamarckian doctrine concerning the inheritability of acquired 
adaptations. Weismann, after laying down his classic distinc- 
tion between the soma or tissue cells and the germ or repro- 
ductive cells, the former constituting the individual, the latter 
being the vehicle of racial inheritance, shows that the assump- 
tion, that a change in the somatic cells is registered in the 
germ cells (gametes), is supported neither by a@ priori prob- 
ability nor by the facts of observation. Germ cells give rise 
by division to tissue cells, but, once a cell has become differ- 
entiated and specialized as a tissue cell, it can never give rise 
by division to germ cells, but only to other tissue cells of its 
own type. Hence the possibility of a change in the tissue 
being reflected back upon the germ has no antecedent 
probability in its favor. Neither is it grounded on facts of 
observation. The child of the blacksmith is not born with a 
more muscular right arm than the child of a tailor. Bodily 
mutilations of the parent are never transmitted to the off- 
spring. When the ovaries of a young animal are excised and 
grafted on a second female, from which the ovaries have been 
likewise removed, the progeny always inherit the character- 
istics of the first female from whom the ovaries were excised, 
and are not affected in any way by the somatic cells of the 
nurse-body of the second female into which the ovaries were 
grafted. Kammerer’s experiments, in which young salaman- 
ders at birth exhibit a coloration acquired under the action of 
sunlight by their parents, fail to convince, because the bodies 
of the parents are not sufficiently impervious to light to pre- 
clude the direct action of the sunlight on the gametes or germ 
cells, so that we cannot be sure but that the coloration of the 
offspring is due to the direct influence of the sun’s rays upon 
the germ plasm and not to the intermediate influence of the 
modified somatic cells. The experiments of Prof. Guyer of 
Wisconsin University, in which a specific and permanent in- 
jury is inflicted on the germ cells by causing the formation of 
certain antibodies in the blood of the parent, are equally 
irrelevant. Such a process is destructive, not constructive. 
The proof which Lamarckism requires is an, addition to in- 
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heritance by means of somatic acquisition; to show the pos- 
sibility of subtracting something that was formerly present in 
the germ plasm is beside the mark. The latter process is not 
inheritance, which consists in the transmission of positive 
traits, but degeneracy, which consists in an abnormal depar- 
ture from type, in the loss through injury of factors formerly 
present in the gametes. 

But, if modifications of the somatic cells reacting to the 
environment do not affect the germ cells, it was hard to see 
how the slight variations appearing in the soma could be re- 
corded permanently in germ-plasm in which they had not 
previously occurred. Hence Weismann had proved too much. 
His argument was no less telling against Darwinism than it 
was against Lamarckism. In this matter, however, we need 
not rely on inference. Experimental research has not dealt 
any more kindly with the “minute variation” of Darwinism 
than it has with the “acquired adaptation” of Lamarck. As 
previously noted, the slight variation of Darwin corresponds 
to what is now known as a fluctuation. An instance of 
fluctuation occurs in the seeds of the rag-weed. Normally 
these seeds have six spines, but around this average there is 
considerable fluctuation in individual seeds, some of which 
may have as many as nine spines and others as few as one. 
This variability is due to variability in the environment, in 
access to soil-nutrients, etc. These fluctuational variations, 
however, are non-inheritable. The plants reared from one- 
spine seeds, even when similarly mated, showing no greater 
tendency to produce one-spine seeds than nine-spine seeds. 

To meet the difficulty presented by the non-inheritability of 
both the Lamarckian adaptation and the Darwinian fluctua- 
tion, de Vries substituted in their stead the sudden and 
transmissible alterations, which occasionally appear in plants 
and animals. To these inheritable variations he gave the name 
of mutations, and thought that they might constitute the 
points d’appui of future evolution. If these new mutant forms 
could be regarded as new species in the strict sense of the 
word, then, unquestionably, the fact that origin of mutants is 
a phenomenon falling within the range of actual observation 
would furnish the long-sought empirical proof of trans- 
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formism. Such, however, is not the case. The most funda- 
mental criterion of specific distinction is the phenomenon of 
interspecific sterility. When individuals from two distinct 
species are crossed, the offspring of the interspecific cross are 
either completely sterile, as in the case of the mule, or at 
least partially so. When, however, a mutant is back-crossed 
with the wild or parent type whence it sprang, the result is a 
completely fertile hybrid, a fact which proves that the mutant 
has departed, so to speak, only a varietal, and not a specific, 
distance away from the parent stock. Moreover, the mutation 
is a change of loss and not a progressive change of acquisition. 

The mutant characters are always diminutions or intensifi- 
cations of characters preexistent in the wild or normal 
parental type, and are explicable as losses (total or partial) 
of either positive, or inhibitive, hereditary factors. As a 
matter of fact, the chromosomes of gametes are known to con- 
tain these two kinds of hereditary factors or genes, and, con- 
sequently, even where the variation appears to be one of gain, 
as in the case of the sudden appearance in the offspring of a 
positive character not visibly represented in the parents, the 
fact may be interpreted as due to the loss of a genetic inhibitor, 
the elimination of which allows the character previously 
masked by it to appear. 

Finally, all known mutations are in the direction of unfit- 
ness rather than of fitness, none of them being viable under 
natural conditions. Consequently, owing their preservation, 
as they do, exclusively to artificial conditions, they could never 
constitute the pioneers of a new species. In a word, the 
Devriesian mutation, although it meets the requirement of 
permanent transmissibility and cannot be obliterated by any 
amount of crossing, falls short of being an empirical proof of 
evolution, because it is a varietal, and not a specific, change. 
Only an inheritable variation, which would be based on a 
positive acquisition of sufficient magnitude to cause gametic 
incompatability with its sequel of complete or partial sterility, 
would constitute direct evidence of the transmutation of 
species. 

In his Toronto address of December 28, 1921, Wm. Bateson 
concedes the failure of Devriesianism when he says: “We no 
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longer feel as we used to do, that the process of variation, 
now contemporaneously occurring, is the beginning of a work 
which needs merely the element of time for its completion; for 
even time can not complete that which has not yet begun. The 
conclusion in which we were brought up, that species are a prod- 
uct of a summation of variations, ignored the chief attribute 
of species first pointed out by John Ray that the product of 
their crosses is frequently sterile in a greater or lesser degree. 
. . . If species have a common origin, where did they pick up 
the ingredients which produce this sexual incompatibility? 
Almost certainly it is a variation in which something has been 
added. . . . The production of an indubitably sterile hybrid 
from completely fertile parents which has arisen under critical 
observation from a single common origin is the event for 
which we wait. Until this event is witnessed, our knowledge 
of evolution is incomplete in vital respect. ... Meanwhile 

. we have no acceptable account of the origin of ‘species’ ” 
(Science, January 20, 1922, pp. 58, 59.) 

Devriesianism, therefore, has decended like its predecessors, 
Lamarckism and Darwinism, into the limbo of discarded 
systems. All three have been reduced to the condition of 
obsolete theories, whose value is historic and no longer 
scientific. When we enquire into the reason of their denise, 
we find it in the new science of Genetics, the foundations of 
which were laid by an Augustinian monk. Six years after the 
appearance of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,” Gregor Johann 
Mendel published a small paper entitled Versuche iiber 
Pflanzen-hybriden, which, though unnoticed at the time by a 
scientific world preoccupied with Darwinian phantasies, was 
destined, on its coming to light at the beginning of our 
present century, to administer the final coup de grace to all the 
elaborate schemes of evolution, which preceded and followed 
its publication. It took half a century, however, before the 
dust of Darwinian sensationalism subsided sufficiently to per- 
mit of a “rediscovery” of Mendel’s solid and genuine contribu- 
tion to biological science. Meanwhile, the true genius of the 
century died unhonored and unsung, a _ pretender being 
crowned in his stead. Within the small dimensions of the 
paper, to which we allude, were compressed the fruits of years 
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of elaborate and carefully controlled experimentation, re- 
duced to accurate statistical form and interpreted with pene- 
trating sagacity of the highest order. It is no exaggeration to 
state that his influence in the field of biology has been nothing 
short of revolutionary. His two laws of inheritance, namely, 
the law of segregation, and the law of independent assortment, 
of characters, have become the basis of the new science of 
Mendelian genetics, which has explained the phenomenon 
of so-called reversion observed in hybrids, shed considerable 
light on the significance of the cytological phenomena known 
as synapsis and reduction, confirmed to some extent Weis- 
mann’s views concerning the autonomy of the germ-plasm, pre- 
cised all our notions respecting the range and delimitation of 
hereditary transmissibility, and, in word, opened our eyes to 
the meaning and importance of a new and unexplored world, 
namely the world which Bateson calls “the world of gametes.” 

Efforts have been made to construct systems of transform- 
ism along Mendelian lines, but they have not met with suc- 
cess. Lotzy thought that a certain amount of specific differ- 
entiation might be traceable to crossing. But the solution 
does not seem to be a very satisfactory one. In the first place, 
all hybrid (heterozygous forms) must be ruled out as being 
unstable forms, because their characters depend not directly 
on the genes, but on the combination of the genes formed in 
the zygote, and this combination is always dissolved by the 
segregative reduction division, by means of which the gametes 
in the reproductive organs of the hybrid are matured. As 
regards pure (homozygous) forms, it must be admitted that 
new types can be established on the basis of the law of inde- 
pendent assortment, and also, perhaps, on that of the law of 
interference. In such types the characters depend directly 
on the genes themselves and are therefore stable. It must be 
remembered, however, that the novelty thus produced is rel- 
ative, not absolute. There is no origination of new hereditary 
factors (genes). There is merely a new combination of the 
old hereditary factors from two distinct stocks. The combi- 
nation is new, but not the elements combined. The genes 
themselves undergo no alteration. Moreover, the successful 
establishment of such new stable type by crossing is, on the 
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whole, limited to varieties belonging to one and the same or- 
ganic species, by reason of the barrier of interspecific sterility. 
Hence Lotzy’s system of evolution by crossing has not found 
much favor among scientists. Recently, the discovery of the 
so-called chromosomal mutation in the Jimson weed and other 
forms have given rise to the idea that gigas-like races having a 
tetraploid number of chromosomes may develop from normal 
races having the diploid number of chromosomes by a doubling 
of the chromosomes in the gametes. Unlike the Devriesian 
mutation which is due to a change in the genes, the chromoso- 
mal mutation is due to a duplication of one of the chro- 
mosomes. This newly-discovered kind of mutant, however, is 
characterized by a high degree of sterility. Besides, waiving 
all other considerations, the limits, within which chromosomal 
duplication is possible, are of necessity so narrow that, at 
best, the phenomenon in question can be invoked to explain 
only a small range of variation. So far, then, it would seem 
that transformism has failed to find adequate support or 
justification in the Mendelian analysis. “In any case,” to 
quote the words of Caullery, “we do not see in the facts emerg- 
ing from Mendelism, how evolution, in the sense that mor- 
phology suggests, can have come about. And it comes to pass 
that some of the biologists of the greatest authority in the 
study of Mendelian heredity are led, with regard to evolution, 
either to a more or less complete agnosticism or to the ex- 
pression of ideas quite opposed to those of the preceding gen- 
eration ; ideas which would almost take us back to creationism” 
(“Problem of Evolution,” Smith. Inst. Rpt. for 1916, p. 334.) 

The space at our disposal does not permit us to discuss the 
inferential evidence for transformism based upon homology 
and the historical succession of fossils, and we cannot, there- 
fore, point out the flaws in these arguments which recent re- 
search has brought to light. What has been said, however, on 
the subject of the so-called “empirical evidence” is sufficient 
to give us some appreciation of the acuteness of the crisis 
through which the theory of evolution is now passing. In 
the classic forms of Lamarckism, Darwinism and Devries- 
ianism its survival is out of the question. Whether it can 
be rehabilitated in any form is a matter open to doubt. Trans- 
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fixed with the innumerable spears of modern objections, its 
extremity calls to mind the plight of the Lion of Lucerne. 
Possibly, it is destined to find a rescuer in some great genius 
of the future, but of one thing, at least, we may be quite 
certain, namely, that, if rejuvenated, it will never again re- 
sume the lineaments traced by Charles Darwin. In the face 
of this certainty, it is almost pitiful to hear the die-hards of 
Darwinism bolstering up a lost cause with the wretched quib- 
ble that, though natural selection has been discredited as an 
explanation of the differentiation of species, Darwinism “in 
its essentials” survives intact. For, if there is any feature 
which, beyond all else, deserves to be called an essential of 
Darwin’s system, surely it is natural selection. For Darwin 
it was “the most important” agency of transformation (cf. 
“Origin of Species,” 6th ed., p.5). Apart from his hypothesis 
of the summation through inheritance of slight variations 
(“fluctuations”), now completely demolished by the new science 
of genetics, it represented his sole contribution to the philos- 
ophy of transformism. It alone distinguishes Darwinism 
from Lamarckism its prototype. Without it the “Origin of 
Species” would be Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 
With it Darwin’s fame should stand or fall. Therefore, since 
Darwin erred in making it “the most important means of 
modification,” Darwinism is dead, and no grief of mourners 
can resuscitate the corpse. “Through the last fifty years,” 
says Bateson, “this theme of the natural selection of favored 
races has been developed and expounded in writings innu- 
merable. Favored races certainly can replace others. The ar- 
gument is sound, but we are doubtful of its value. For us 
that debate stands adjourned. We go to Darwin for his in- 
comparable collection of facts. We would fain emulate his 
scholarship, his width, and his power of exposition, but to us 
he speaks no more with philosophical authority. We read his 
scheme of evolution as we would those of Lucretius or of 
Lamarck, delighting in their simplicity and their courage” 
(Heredity, Presid. Add. to British Assoc. for Advance. of 
Science, Smith. Inst. Rpt. for 1915, p. 365). 
Grorce Barry O’Toore. 
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The teacher of literature today is looking backward when 
he should be looking forward. Greek literature, Latin 
literature and, to a large extent, English literature are not 
orientated; they do not face the rising sun. It was not so 
in the Greek schools of Greek literature. Gorgias and Isocrates 
taught literature for the morrow, and for practical and im- 
mediately practical purposes. In the Roman schools it was 
so from first to last. Recall Cicero’s studies under Greek 
rhetoricians and Cicero’s own preachment in the Archias 
speech. “Shame on those who bury themselves so deep in 
literature that they harvest nothing for the good of all and 
bring nothing to light for our eyes to look upon.” Recall 
Quintilian’s Institutes of Oratory, and all the intervening 
schools of Rome. Rome had no vocational schools for road- 
building, but Rome did have schools of grammar, poetry, 
rhetoric and philosophy where it trained leaders with vision 
and with the power to act. The brains of Rome trained in 
literature guided barbarian hands to lay down the roads over 
which Christianity traveled and civilization came down to us. 

Literature looked forward in every period of the world’s 
schooling. Ausonius and Isidore, Alcuin and Petrarch, 
Boileau and Pope, England and France, and even Germany 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century and America 
until a little later, kept the literatures of Greece and Rome 
orientated to the future by teaching them as arts, by making 
composition of literature the goal of the teaching of literature. 

Science is ever growing old; history is always being re- 
written; literature is ever young. We know more about 
Homer’s poetry than Longinus knew, but we do not taste 
the delight of his poetry any better than Longinus tasted it. 
“Handing on the torch of learning” is a trite phrase, but 
it is literally verified in the true teaching of literature. Each 
age adds to the advance of science and information, but art 
is long. Literature and art do not belong to the past. Liter- 
ally and without figure of speech they are the past living 
in the present. They are the flaming torch, kindled in the 
past, never dimming and never to dim. 
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Write a history of artists; do not write a history of art. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” The information of 
science changes every moment; the appreciation of art once 
gained is enduring. The Encyclopedia Britannica has re- 
written all its science and history; it reprints its appreciations 
of Sophocles by Campbell and of Demosthenes by Jebb and 
even of Johnson by Macaulay. Where the cause is the same, 
the effect is the same, and so the beauty of Homer’s rosy 
fingered dawn awakens still the same appreciation. 

If any reader has arrived breathlessly at this point, he is 
likely wondering whether the writer is dealing in pedagogy 
or rhapsody. Be assured, good reader: it is sober truth the 
writer is trying to set down, although the scientific handling 
of all literature in teaching is enough to move one to more 
than rhapsody. Literature is rarely taught in high school and 
college as it has been in the past and as it ought to be now 
and forever more. 

Of literature as a subject of investigation in university or 
graduate work there is here no question. The investigator 
studies the origin, the development, the history of literature. 
He looks backward; his purpose is to amass information and 
to codify a science. That is not or should not be the purpose 
of the teacher in high school and college. He is educating; 
he wishes to set in operation and perfect the faculties of the 
class before him, to impress upon every faculty its own proper 
art, that is, its habitual and excellent way of acting. The 
school teacher is concerned with the education of acts; the 
university lecturer with the education of facts. 

Take the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, a system embody- 
ing the traditions of education and not differing fundamentally 
from other systems of its time. The Ratio Studiorum had 
no history of literature or lectures on the evolution of liter- 
ature. It did not approach literature as a science but as an 
art. It took the standard authors of Latin and Greek. Cicero 
was the staple of every class in Latin because for nearly every 
kind of Latinity, history and poetry excepted, he was a model. 
Cicero was analyzed, was appreciated, was imitated, that the 
student might express himself in writing and speaking as 
clearly, as interestingly, as forcibly as Cicero, that the student 
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might be master of acts of literature, not of facts about liter- 
ature. That was and is humanism; that is, making a man a 
man by equipping all his faculties with the art proper to each. 
The humanities were so called because they embody man. 
Science is classified nature; literature is nature brought into 
touch with man’s personality and transmuted into art, man’s 
only creation. 

You cannot get grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 
Every other subject in the curriculum produces its kind; so 
should literature. Mathematics makes mathematicians, chem- 
istry chemists, and physics physicists. Art should produce 
artists; literature should result in literature, in artistic ex- 
pression, but it is made to produce historians, biographers, 
perhaps critics. The history of literature, the evolution of 
literature should be put out of high school and college and 
relegated to the university or handed over to the lectures on 
history, leaving the valuable time of literature for apprecia- 
tion and expression. 

Today we have literature in one class and composition in 
another and perhaps rhetoric in another. Departments are 
the offspring of universities and the instruments of science. 
The rational school of literary expression correlates author, 
precept and exercise. Information may be imparted piecemeal 
and from different sources; it is multitudinous and capable 
of division. Formation is one and united; it is the faculty 
or power brought to the perfection of self-expression. Art 
requires a teacher and unifying of means; science may have 
a score of lecturers as its truths are found in a score of books. 
Let the teacher of literature therefore take standard literature, 
make it understood, feel its personality that students may 
feel it, note and appreciate its beauty that others may take 
fire or at least get heat from the enthusiasm kindled within 
him, and then let the teacher see to it that his class express 
their own selves as the author expressed himself. Let students 
do for Lincoln or Michael Collins what Shakespeare did for 
Julius Caesar. If they cannot do a play, perhaps they can 
do an act; if they cannot create a character, perhaps they 
can give one characteristic action; if they cannot write a 
description or tell a story, perhaps they can supply a noun 
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for Lincoln or visualize his deeds in a verb or paint him 
‘a an epithet or coin him in a metaphor. And all this, not 
for an Elizabethan public, but for the students’ own public 
here and now, looking forward, not backward. 

Desperate efforts have been made to galvanize literary 
courses by lectures on modern novels, current magazines and 
daily papers. The lamentable fact is that most recent prod- 
ucts are not literature; that if there is in them art, it has 
not been made available for students, as the art of literary 
classics has been made available by centuries of criticism, and 
that, finally, the contents of contemporary writings are 80 
easy of access and so inviting to the reader and yet so ephem- 
eral, that the artistic form is neglected. There is no contem- 
porary history, neither is there contemporary criticism. Liter- 
ature, like all art, must pass beyond the prejudices and pas- 
sions of the day to be known and appreciated as art at all. 
It is for the enlightened teacher of literature to make the 
students embody their own experience in the finest art molds 
of the past, not distracting them by the multiplicity of modern 
literature, but holding up the ideals, like torches, to light the 
paths before them and, like expert guides, to direct the 
trembling steps of beginners to new goals. 

Literature is not the study of words. Grammar or philology 
is the study of words. Science dehumanizes everything; it 
eliminates the personal equation; it is objective, unimpas- 
sioned, impersonal, subordinating everything to laws and prin- 
ciples. Literature is the opposite in every respect. It is 
embodied humanity. Science contains some of man’s opera- 
tions; literature enshrines all; not truth alone, but good and 
beauty as well; not simply the clear idea, the accurate state- 
ment, the correct conclusion, the consistent reasoning, but 
also the myriad visions of the imagination, the subtle anal- 
ogies, the suggestive creations, haunting beauties and idealized 
good. So literature actuates every power of man whether that 
power is a constituent part of man’s soul or is a bodily power 
whose operation by reaction terminates in man’s soul. 

As literature is therefore the whole man, so far as humanity 
can be put in language, the understanding of literature, its 
appreciation and most of all its creation will make every 
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power of the student operate, if literature is taught as liter- 
ature. Such results will not come automatically; they come 
when the teacher by true appreciation creates again before 
the student the literary masterpiece and when the student 
strives to rival the masterpiece in the expression of his own 
experience and of his own dawning humanity. Literature is 
looking forward when it is making minds think and imagina- 
tions imagine and reasons reason and tastes taste and emo- 
tions thrill. Teach literature as an art, which it is; not as 
a science, which it is not. 
Francis P. Donng ty, 8.J. 





ST. BASIL ON THE GREEK CLASSICS IN EDUCATION 


St. Basil the Great lived in an age when Hellenism and 
Christianity were in many respects in conflict. Briefly, Hellen- 
ism was that cultured spirit which, after pervading all peoples 
of Greek blood, gradually wrought an influence upon nations 
not related to the Greeks and imbued them to a marked extent 
with an express interest in the language, literature, art and 
ideals that had once been the exclusive heritage of the true 
Hellenes. A man who thought and lived as the Greeks had 
done, and who shared in this intellectual kinship and society, 
would be called Hellenistic. Athenian ideals of the Golden 
age furnished the base for this movement. In its higher and 
purer aspects this diffusion of Greek thought and culture held 
nothing repugnant to educated Christians of the day. But it 
brought in its train many elements objectionable not only 
to Christians but even to the more cultured and aesthetic 
pagans. Degenerating to a marked extent, it became involved 
in the meshes of fine-spun arts that wore themselves out upon 
trivialities, often worthless or unmoral, and accomplished 
little or nothing that was large or lasting. In a multiplicity 
of ways Christianity clashed with such a spirit. Reasonably 
then one might infer that the foremost exponents of Chris- 
tianity would decry it, and that above all things its influence 
in education would be shunned. But Hellenism was based 
upon the finest things of ancient Greece—its literature, its 
art, its ideals. A shrewd and sensitive mind was needed to 
steer between the good and bad that flourished side by side 
in this strange mixture. 

The views of leading churchmen of the day in regard to this 
situation are not far to seek. During these times St. John 
Chrysostom and the three Cappadocians occupied the greatest 
positions. For Chrysostom suffice it to say that his stand has 
been much misunderstood, and that he was not the intolerant 
bigot so often represented. But the pagan classics were the 
medium of Hellenistic culture, and St. Chrysostom has little 
to relate in favor of this culture. That the Greek classics 
received scant attention from him goes without saying. He 
was an Asiatic with the fervor of an Asiatic mind. Gregory 
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of Nyssa devoted his attention to ecclesiastical matters. Like 
St. Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus studied in Athens at its 
pagan university and under the pagan professor Himerius. 
But Gregory is not reminiscent about his studies or the sur- 
roundings in question. Like Nyssa he would rather talk about 
other things. 

Basil the Great alone stands out prominently in his views, 
both expressed and implied. He would be great for this 
alone, his stand upon the classics in education and his broad 
genius and keen penetration, if he deserved the title for no 
other reasons. He was the greatest mind of the eastern 
group, with the widest intellectual reach of the churchmen 
then active. Without doubt he got more out of his education 
than Gregory of Nazianzus did from his. The comprehen- 
siveness of view and strength of mind that mark Basil’s 
actions and beliefs come from a brain at once far reaching 
in its outlook and luminous in its thinking. He had the 
happy faculty of seeing things as they were. Apparently 
he had no illusions. Basil favors the Greek Classics in 
education. 

In regard to the place of the Greek Classics then, the saint’s 
opinions were sound and well defined. Since he joined to 
the faculty of clear thinking an ability to speak forcefully 
and straight to the point, it will be seen that there is no need 
for speculation upon implied beliefs. His explicit statements 
define his attitude clearly. As will be shown, these state- 
ments argue accurately the entire position of the Greek 
writers in education, setting forth the prominent points to 
be urged both for and against them. His evident object of 
interest is the thought contained in the classics. He sees 
this thought as having two noticeable characteristics. Its 
spirit is noble and elevating. But, on the other hand, some 
of the ideas contained unfortunately portray base and degrad- 
ing people, beliefs and incidents. Not for an instant does 
Basil mince matters or pretend that all the classical writers 
have a clean slate. But it is equally clear that he wishes 
them to receive full justice. He knew their merits and defects 
as few people of his day, or for that matter of our own day, 
are aware of them. 
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Formally, he begins to discuss the Greek writings as fol- 
lows: “I advise you therefore to this, that you do not give 
your thoughts to these men absolutely as a ship is given to 
the rudder, to follow where they lead, but receiving from 
them whatever is valuable, know also what it is fitting to 
ignore. What these things are and how we are to discriminate 
among them I shall set forth.”* With this much for a premise 
he launches into a discourse upon the good and bad points 
of the Greek Classics. He explains that the stand which 
Christianity takes must of necessity exercise certain opposi- 
tion toward many of the things of paganism. He mentions 
Holy Writ, and as matter for teaching. Then he returns to 
the subject of his theme. “We must be acquainted with poets, 
historians and rhetoricians and with all men of whom we 
may derive some advantage for the betterment of the soul.” 
In other words, it is necessary to be conversant with such 
writers as are morally inspiring, and the ultimate object is 
the salvation of the soul. Not all writers are recommended 
but those from whom some advantage is to be gained. “First 
of all,” says Plato, in discussing authors for the education 
of the young, “it seems necessary to establish a censorship 
for those who write myths and what they compose that is 
good must be accepted, but what is not good must be re- 
jected.”* Basil is far from being alone in his belief in the 
need for discrimination among pagan writers. Again Basil 
says: “Therefore just as dyers preparing with previous at- 
tention whatever it may be to which the dye is applied so put 
on the tinge, whether it be purple or whatever else it may be, 
thus in like fashion if we would preserve for all time the idea 
of true virtue, first becoming familiarized with these writers, 
we will next give attention to sacred and divine teachings, 
just as by practising watching the sun on water we are able 
to turn our gaze to the light itself.”* Basil’s thesis is simple. 
Truth is best grasped by the educated mind. The mind must 
therefore be educated in studies and writings which will best 
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develop it and enable it to know the truth in its entirety. 
These studies and writings are the Greek Classics. They 
are not the be all and end all of education, but a most useful 
means to a great end. Modern classical educators contend 
the same. Concluding this trend in his argument he says: 
“Just as the real property of the fruit tree is to bear fruit 
in due season, yet it bears as somewhat of an ornament the 
leaves that quiver on its branches, so the fruit of the soul 
is preeminently truth, and yet to embrace the pagan wisdom 
is not without reward since leaves furnish shelter to fruit, and 
a sight not unseasonable.”> The pagan learning then fur- 
nishes a setting for other studies that may come later and 
protects them from improper interpretation by developing in 
the student the faculty of recognizing sharply what is true 
and good and beautiful. 

Having demonstrated, he next says, that the classical learn- 
ing is not unprofitable to the soul, Basil proceeds to discuss 
the extent to which this learning should be pursued. As he 
had previously indicated, not all authors are to be studied, 
but only those who are ethically pure. “When they picture 
for you the words and deeds of good men you must love them 
and earnestly imitate them, but when in their recounting 
they show impure men there is need to avoid such recitals, 
stopping up the ears no less than Odysseus did, they say, 
against the songs of the Sirens.’* Continuing in this theme 
Basil discourses on selectiveness in literary studies, steadily 
following up the lead of his earlier arguments. “Since it is 
necessary to attain to our life to come through virtue, we 
should look especially to those productions numerous among 
the poets, numerous among the historians, and even more to 
those numerous works of the philosophers in which they praise 
virtue.’ Of course virtue was a favorite theme among the 
Greek philosophers though they had almost as many theories 
about the ways of reaching, or acquiring, or developing it, 
as there were men thinking about it. Similarly they had 
nearly as many different ideas of what it consisted in and 
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what inspired it. But the matter of deepest importance is 
that they were deeply and intelligently interested in it as a 
subject of philosophical thought, wishing both to understand 
it and to teach it ‘to the young. And Basil recognized and 
respected their efforts to arrive at the truth, even though 
many of these efforts seemed ridiculously confused and wide 
of the mark. Nowhere does he show to better advantage his 
broad culture and frank appreciation of earnest effort, be it 
ever so misguided, than in his views of the theorizing among 
the early Greek thinkers. Most of the philosophers were much 
concerned in one way or another with education. So was 
Basil, for with the temptations that surrounded Christian 
young at that period, and with the dangerous brilliance of 
decaying Hellenism before their attentions, there was the 
utmost need to plan education carefully. Basil shows evi- 
dence of much careful thinking and long personal experience 
in the advice that he offers. He argues that the Greek 
philosophers exemplify the fine traits that he desires to instill 
into the Christian young. The clearest notes are struck in 
his discussions of philosophy. “Almost all who have written 
upon wisdom have each more or less according to his power 
praised virtue in writing, and to such men we should be 
obedient and endeavor to realize their words in our life.’ 

In the main, then, it is evident that he thinks Greek phi- 
losophy decidedly advantageous. “Almost all,” he says, “of 
the real Greek thinkers have praised virtue.” This praise of 
virtue is in exact accord with the Christian ideal and deserves 
commendation and imitation. It is just what he always de- 
sired and insisted upon seeing exemplified in the lives of 
Christian youth. After this encomium an exhortation to 
study the philosophers would seem ouf of place. We should 
obey such men, he says, outright, and try to make our lives 
real, living, developing, active examples of the fine thought 
that they have set forth in their teachings. In other words, 
Basil advocates following their precepts, and is broad enough 
in his viewpoint to accept the truth even when coming from 
pagans, and zealous enough for education and the advance- 
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ment of learning to urge his hearers to act upon the truth as 
the pagan philosophers have expounded it. With him nothing 
counted but the facts. No other eastern churchman of the 
age takes a stand as enlightened as Basil’s. 

Though his admiration for the philosophers is very marked, 
as is but natural in a nature both thoughtful and earnest, he 
does not forget to mention the poets and historians, continu- 
ing his remarks as follows: “Thus, then, we should receive 
those of their works which have suggestions of virtue, but 
since the famous deeds of ancient men are preserved for us 
either by tradition or are guarded in the books of the poets 
and historians, we must not omit the profit therein.”® There- 
fore there is good contained in the works of the poets and 
historians, and we must not omit studying them with a view 
to getting this good. Keeping in mind his earlier caution 
about intelligent discrimination, the student should draw 
upon these works for all the benefit that he can derive. It 
would be foolish to pass them by simply because they are 
pagan or were written by men whose views do not accord 
strictly with the beliefs of the student. If the reader will 
discriminate with broad intelligence in such matters, the cause 
of education will be served as it should be. “If we are un- 
trained, with nothing intelligent seated at the helms of our 
souls, like boats without ballast, we would be swept through 
life hither and thither, without a purpose.’*® Nothing could 
be clearer than this statement and nothing could emphasize 
more sharply the need for education and proper mental 
poise—in short, for a fine understanding and wide grasp of 
the truth. He concludes this particular address with some 
pointed observations upon the need of beginning these studies 
early and continuing them assiduously. “Although in the 
end we shall learn these things from Holy Writ, still indeed 
this image of virtue should be learned for the present from 
the pagan writers. For those who collect the useful from 
every source, like great rivers, draw from many springs upon 
all sides. For, to rightly understand the precept of the poet, 
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adding a little to a little does not more befit husbandry than 
the accumulation of knowledge.”™* 

As for the place of the Greek Classics in the education of 
the young, such opinions are quite sufficient to show clearly 
what view he held. Of course, in his day and locality, as 
Greek was the spoken language of the educated eastern world 
the study of these authors did not bear quite the same rela- 
tion to education that it would in other nations and at other 
times. But the real matter at issue is the sentiment of the 
writers who used the language as their medium, and this 
spirit is what Basil desires students to become acquainted 
with at all events. When rightly viewed, the logic of the 
Greek philosophers, the verses of the poets, and the eloquent 
discourses of the rhetoricians all direct toward a right way of 
thinking, and living, and toward inculcating higher standards 
into education. It is to be noticed that the spiritual side of 
the case is always uppermost in his mind. He never mentions 
studying the artistry of these writers for the sake of the art, 
but always for the predominant spirit contained in produc- 
tions artistically perfect because their essential spirit is truth 
and harmony. Basil struck the right note at once. He insists 
upon right reason. It would be a waste of time to study, he 
argues, if we do not study the best, and it would be of no 
moral worth to study if we do not study discriminatingly. 

With this much explicit argument and explanation in view 
one may sum up Basil’s position as regards the place of the 
Greek Classics in education about as follows: Basil regards 
the first object of man as the salvation of his soul, and to 
conduce toward this, the individual should have an education 
that will fit him not merely to attain to it but to comprehend 
most fully all that he must know in order to carry out the 
plan of life. Therefore such works as will help him on his 
way should be studied, and these works are those of the better 
class of Greek writers. But in this study, as some worthless 
elements are certain to creep in, careful discrimination 
should be combined with broad and comprehensive intelli- 
gence. It is absolutely necessary to get good works, and it 
would be a great error not to do so. Then, from a well- 
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trained and finely balanced mind the best outlook for this 
life results, and correspondingly the best preparation for 
working successfully toward the life to come. Every atten- 
tion, then, should be given to a right appraisal and close 
examination of these authors. 

It is interesting to note how in his own life are seen exem- 
plified the principles that he urges. His education was ob- 
tained at the pagan university of Athens, and the curriculum 
was that which he points out for young students. He studied 
under the pagan rhetor Himerius and made the Greek classics 
his chief attention. The authors whom he exhorts the Chris- 
tian youth to study are quoted and referred to consistently 
in his own works. His use indicates perfect familiarity with 
them. Among the poets he names Homer, Hesiod, Euripides, 
Aeschylus, Theognis, Solon, Simonides and others. All are 
outstanding figures. He knows the philosophers well and indi- 
cates his familiarity by his mention of Aristotle, Plato, 
Prodicus of Ceos, Xenophanes of Colophon, Zeno, Bias and 
similar thinkers. Besides naming many of the Greek thinkers 
he pays Greek philosophy the more subtle compliment of 
using throughout his own compositions maxims, reasonings, 
theories and terms that the early thinkers had made famous. 
Sometimes he mentions them to agree with them, and some- 
times to criticize and to reject, but never to cast them aside 
in an ill-considered and unfair manner. From the theories 
that he mentions and discusses it is easy to see that he was 
on terms of perfect familiarity with the earliest developments 
of Ionian philosophy and that Thales, Anaximenes, Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras and Leucippus were well and deeply 
studied. He names Plato outright oftener than any other 
Greek philosopher, often in fact than any other Greek author 
at all. He is evidently well pleased to be in accord with 
Plato upon many points, but Basil’s admiration for the Greek 
philosopher is too well known to need discussion. Curiously 
enough, he has a strong appreciation for Aristotle’s hard, 
dry, matter-of-fact ways, for his uses of Aristotle are all in 
sections of his own works in which he is using his reasoning 
powers to the utmost. He backs up his own views of Plato” 
by parallelisms. “One should indulge his desires to that 
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extent, as Plato says, by which philosophy is served.”’* This 
gives Basil an excellent opportunity to expatiate upon the 
agreements that exist between their mutual opinions. Plato is 
gifted with literary graces as Basil himself says,** and can 
play around a subject skilfully, bringing out all the shades 
of meaning connected and ridiculing the follies of those who 
persist in error, but it is the hard thinker like Aristotle or 
Theophrastus who goes straight at the matter. Basil adds a 
reason which may be true, that Aristotle and Theophrastus 
preferred a very direct way of attacking a subject because they 
were well aware that they did not have the literary ability 
of Plato. If Aristotle’s lost Dialogues could be resurrected, 
a different appearance might be put upon the philosopher’s 
style. But the use of Aristotle is significant. Basil falls back 
upon the hard thinker when he himself has to think hard. 
Homer comes next to Plato in point of actual mention. Of 
course verse quotation is easy to recognize, and he quotes 
from Homer more than twenty times, generally using verses 
from the Odyssey. In connection with his usage of Homeric 
writings it is noteworthy both that his use of the Odyssey 
greatly overshadows that of the Iliad, and also that in his 
famous “Speech to the Youths,” in which he is obviously trying 
to be very literary, there is no employment, or even mention, 
of the Iliad. The adventures of Odysseus occur to him fre- 
quently. There is no doubt that the general atmosphere of the 
Odyssey is finer than that of the Iliad. The gods in their 
frequently disgraceful escapades do not appear in the Odyssey, 
and when they are mentioned they are far-off deities, benefi- 
cent spirits dwelling in shining Olympus, above the cares and 
vices of men. But the Iliad gives their appearance in far 
more of an earthy form, mingling with human beings, indulg- 
ing in all the vices and passions that degrade men in their 
worst moments, and it is perfectly evident that Basil as 
well as Plato was disgusted with this viewpoint. The saint 
argues vigorously in his “Speech to the Youths” against 
representations of the gods as quarreling, as thieves, adul- 
terers, murderers and treacherous, revengeful spirits. In this 
view he is developing his attack along the same general lines 
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employed in Plato’s Republic, in which the philosopher assails 
Homer for these very points.’* Perhaps this is the most 
logical reason for the great and very noticeable preference 
that he shows the Odyssey. Besides, the general trend of the 
adventures of Odysseus have a much more rapid and story- 
like action, and a special interest all their own. 

Aeschylus is not mentioned more than once. The great 
tragic poet of the day is Euripides. This is what one might 
expect to find, for there is no doubt that Euripides’ un- 
popularity with his own age was more than compensated for 
by his tremendous vogue with succeeding generations. The 
famous verse from the Hippolytus, “My tongue has sworn but 
my heart is free,” is used to advantage, and other striking 
lines occur to the saint from time to time. But the most 
decidedly noticeable gap among the dramatic poets is in the 
case of the comic writers. There is not a quotation from 
them contained in all Basil’s works, not even a mention. For 
all that one can tell from his writings they might never have 
lived. He ignores them completely, and they were not insig- 
nificant writers either. A person who wished to know Greek 
literature could not afford to miss these men absolutely. 
From childhood Basil was sickly and feeble, and of a nature 
prematurely grave and thoughtful, but even giving these con- 
siderations due attention they do not explain his strange 
silence. A far more significant reason appears in a statement 
made by Gregory of Nazianzus in the Funeral Oration over 
Basil. Gregory says explicitly in the beginning of his ser- 
mon*® that the home education of the youthful Basil had 
included a study of the finer elements in the Greek poets, 
and that the grandmother Macrine had held up to the admira- 
tion of the children the noble sentiments of the tragic poets, 
but that the comic writers with their frequent indecencies, 
broad jests and flippant and irreligious speeches had been 
absolutely banned. Basil was very susceptible when he was 
young. Precepts driven home at that age lasted him through 
a lifetime. 

Gregory’s oration thus gives another clue to Basil’s admira- 
tion for the classics. He had studied them at home, and 
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at an early age, before he grew up and went to pagan schools. 
Some of them had been impressed upon him as most admirable 
and likeable studies. This early regard and predilection 
shows itself in another manner equally significant though less 
openly noticeable. Basil never under any circumstances in- 
dulges in any abuse of the pagan authors and writings, and 
when he cannot say something good of them he prefers to 
maintain a charitable silence. In any case his broad under- 
standing and fine intelligence would have restrained him from 
violent and sweeping condemnations by showing the futility 
and ridiculousness of such a course. But Basil had a sincere 
delight in and liking for the classic authors and lost no 
opportunity to employ them reasonably. 

The saint’s critical faculties were without doubt esteemed 
by those people who were best acquainted with literary studies 
in that day. Libanius, writing to Basil,’® states that with 
the aid of Basil’s wisdom he wishes to get to the depths of the 
Homeric spirit, and follows up the avowai by suggesting that 
if Basil will not make a commentary upon the whole of Homer 
that he select the ninth book of the [liad and criticize it. 
He ends by a direct statement that Basil is well able to do 
this if he wishes. Libanius was the greatest rhetor and 
teacher of his day. The opinion is valuable. Libanius speaks 
in succeeding letters of sending his orations to Basil for read- 
ing and corrections, and expresses the highest delight at Basil’s 
favorable criticisms. Making all due allowance for sophistic 
expressions and for Basil’s ability at return compliment, it 
is still possible to gather from this correspondence that Basil’s 
fine training, and appreciative judgment of the classics were 
well and widely known. Basil himself, after leaving the 
university of Athens, had taught rhethoric and had been very 
successful. His sophistic training accounts for his florid style 
and the exaggerated compliments that mark his letters. But 
even so, his style is by far the most perfect and well balanced 
of the Easterns of that day. Chrysostom runs riot through 
wild bursts of figures and indulges in the most astounding 
metaphors. Basil employs his figures with striking effect, but 
not once do they give the impression of being there simply 
for their own sake, though one might suspect that occasionally 


*Letter, 345. 
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in the heat of an oration he indulges in figures for little more 
than the sake of creating an impression. But his Asiatic 
audience must be kept in mind. The wild and fanciful Asiatic 
intellect had to be held attentive. Basil’s figures are most 
expressive and telling. They picture with vividness the view 
that he desires to create, yet they fit in so rhythmically with 
the development of his discourse that they are rarely remem- 
bered for their own sake but solely for the brilliant advance 
that they give to the argument, and the fine setting that so 
effectively holds the reasoning in the minds of the hearers. 

Other poets are not mentioned so often, but Homer’s pre- 
dominant reputation accounts for the preference that Basil so 
obviously accords him. Hesiod comes to the saint’s memory 
occasionally. He quotes four times from the Works and 
Days, which evidently was impressed more deeply upon his 
attention than Hesiod’s other works. Of course the catalogue 
of gods and of mythical characters would count for little with 
Basil while the practical wisdom of the pithy advice in the 
Works and Days made quotations very apt. The lyric poets 
come in for occasional mention, Simonides being cited, and 
Solon, while Basil draws upon Theognis repeatedly. There 
are frequent other quotations very probably from lyric writers 
but difficult now to identify. 

These are the more noticeable points of his education and 
theories of teaching as exemplified in his own works. They 
picture most accurately the precise matters that he so earnestly 
exhorts the Christian youth to acquire. Above all he insists 
upon that deep understanding and appraisal of the Greek 
Classics which takes in every point of importance, giving the 
student a fairminded conception of them, a view based upon 
justice but tempered by charity toward faults that were 
perhaps largely the fault of cults and surroundings. With 
this kept in mind Basil believes that it is a real necessity to 
study the best of the pagan authors and to make their fine 
qualities our own, thus looking forward toward the advance- 
ment both of Christian education and the learning of the 
Christian young, and equally toward a wider culture and a 
more friendly appreciation of the ancient works. 

L. V. Jacks. 





THE ART OF GREGORIAN MUSIC 
(Concluded) 


It is, moreover, infinite in its variety. “Attingit ubique 
propter munditiam suam.” What, for example, could be more 
artless and expressive than the Ambrosian Gloria which was 
sung to you? It turns upon two or three notes, and a short 
jubilus. A modern composer would consider it monotonous 
and insipid, but to me its simplicity is charming, and its frank 
and wholesome tonality refreshing. That joyous neum has a 
rustic ring about it that reminds one of the hillsides of Beth- 
lehem and fills me with the joy and peace of Christmastide. 
It is indeed a song worthy of the angels, those pure spirits, 
and of the poor shepherd folk. 

The same characteristics are found in the little carol “In 
Israhel orietur princeps, firmamentum pacis.” It contains but 
six short words, yet these suffice to make a melodic composition 
of exquisite delicacy and expression. In the Introit Reminis- 
cere, you heard the plaintive accents of sorrowful entreaty, 
and in the Laetare, those of a joy so sweet and calm as to be 
almost jubilant. As for the communion Videns Dominus, it 
has no equal. No melody could express more vividly the 
Saviour’s tears and His compassion for Lazarus’ grief-stricken 
sisters, and the divine power of His bidding to death. 

In presence of the masterpieces of Greek art, the most dis- 
cerning modern artists frankly confess their inability to ap- 
preciate them at their true value. To use Taine’s words :— 
“Our modern perceptions cannot soar so high.” And we may 
in like manner say of the musical compositions of the early 
Church that they are beyond the reach of our perceptions: 
we can only partially and gradually comprehend the perfection 
of their plan; we no longer have their subtlety of feeling and 
intuition. “In comparison with them we are like amateurs 
listening to a musician born and bred: his playing has a deli- 
cacy of execution, a purity of tone, a fullness of accord, and 
a certain finish of expression, of which the amateur, with his 
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mediocre talents and lack of training can only now and again 
grasp the general effect.”* 

The finishing touch has yet to be added to this brief outline 
of plainsong; this suavity, or more correctly, unction, the 
supreme quantity in which all the elements we have been dis- 
cussing converge. The product of consummate art, it crowns 
the chant with a glory unknown in all other music, and it is 
on account of this very unction that the Church has singled 
it out for her use: It is this quality which makes plainsong 
the true expression of prayer, and a faithful interpretation 
of those unspeakable groanings of the Spirit who, in the words 
of St. Paul, “prays in us and for us,” We sometimes wonder 
at the secret power the chant has over our soul: it is entirely 
due to unction, which finds its way into men’s souls, converts 
and soothes them, and inclines them to prayer. It is akin to 
grace, and is one of its most effectual means of action, for no 
one can escape its influence. The pure in heart are best able 
to understand and taste the suavity of this unction. Yet, for 
all its delectable charm, it never tends to enervate the soul, 
but like oil, it makes the wrestler supple and strengthens him 
against the combat: it rests and relaxes, and bathes him in 
that peace which follows the conquest of his passions. 

A last word as to the style of execution best suited to 
plainsong. There can of course be no doubt that an able and 
artistic interpretation is eminently suited to music so subtle 
and so delicate, but I hasten to add that mere technique is 
not enough: it must be coupled with faith, with devotion and 
with love. There must be no misunderstanding in this matter. 
Notwithstanding its beauty, plainsong is both simple and easy: 
it is within the capacity of poor and simple folk. Like the 
liturgy and the scriptures, and, if such a comparison be ad- 
missable, like the Blessed Sacrament itself, this musical bread 
which the Church distributes to her children, may be food 
for the loftiest intellects as for the most illiterate minds. In 
the country it is not out of place on the lips of the ploughman, 
the shepherd, or laborer, who on Sundays leave plough and 
trowel or anvil, and come together to sing God’s praises. Nor 
is it out of place in the Cathedral, where the venerable canons 


“Taine, op. cit., p. 70. 
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supported by the fresh young voices of a well-trained choir 
sing their office, if not always artistically, at least with the full 
appreciation of the words of the Psalmist “Psallite sapienter,” 
Very possibly the chant is neither rendered, understood, nor 
appreciated in precisely the same manner in a country church 
as in a cathedral. But it would be unfair and unreasonable 
to expect of village folk an artistic interpretation of which 
their uncultured minds have no inkling, since, after all, their 
devotion and taste is satisfied with less. But on the other 
hand, a suitable interpretation may in justice be expected and 
required of them: the voices should be restrained, the tone 
true and sustained, the accents should be observed, so too the 
pauses, the rhythm, and the feeling of the melody. All that 
is needed beyond this is that touch of devotion, of feeling, 
which is by no means rare among the masses. With his slender 
store of musical knowledge, the village cantor will not, I con- 
fess, become an artist. He will not render the full beauty, the 
finer shades of the melody: nevertheless, he will express his 
own devotion and withal he will carry his audience with him. 
For the simple folk who listen to him are no better versed than 
he in the subtle niceties of art: neither he nor they can fully 
appreciate the chant, but they are satisfied with that which 
they find in it: it contents their musical instincts and appeals 
to their ingenuous piety. 

Is this then all, Gentlemen? Does such an easy victory 
fulfill the Church’s intentions: is her aim merely to win the 
approval of our good peasants? Indeed, such is not the 
Church’s meaning: she does not rest content with well-meaning 
mediocrity: she has her colleges, her greater and lesser semi- 
naries, her choirs, her monasteries, and her cathedrals. Of 
these she demands an intelligent rendering of the chant so 
dear to her heart, that it may compel the admiration of the 
most exacting critics, and be at the same time the most perfect 
expression of her official prayer. Here indeed is art most 
necessary: here we may despoil the Egyptians of their most 
precious vessels, and fairly borrow, without any scruple, from 
profane artists, the methods whereby to restore to the voice 
its true sweetness and purity. Art teaches us how to use the 
voice, to sing the neums softly or loudly as the case may be, 
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to pronounce the words, to give delicacy to the accents, to 
phrase correctly, to bring out the expression and the true mean- 
ing of the ideas contained in the words. Art conceals natural 
or acquired defects, and restores to nature its primitive beauty 
and integrity. In plainsong, the aim of art is to provide the 
soul with a docile, pliant instrument, capable of interpreting 
its sentiments without deforming them. To attempt to sing 
without training or art; “naturally,” as the saying goes, would 
be as foolish an undertaking as to pretend to attain to sanctity 
without setting any check upon our impulses. Art is to the 
right interpretation of the chant what the science of ascetics 
is to the spiritual life. Its proper function is not to give vent 
to facitious emotions, as in modern music, but rather to allow 
genuine feeling complete freedom of expression. It is with in- 
tent that I use the word freedom, for freedom is simply the 
being able to yield without effort to the rules of the beautiful, 
which become as it were natural. 

Art then is necessary, but as I have already said it is not 
sufficient in itself. To sing the chant, as it should be sung, 
the soul must be suitably disposed. The chant should vibrate 
with soul, ordered, calm, disciplined, passionless: a soul that 
is mistress of itself, intelligent and in possession of the light; 
upright in the sight of God, and overflowing with charity. 
To such a soul, Gentlemen, add a beautiful voice, well-trained, 
and the singing of those hallowed melodies, will be a finished 
work of beauty, the music of which Plato dreamed, a music 
which inspires a love of virtue: nay, more, you will have the 
ideal of Christian prayer as St. Dennis understood it, the 
realization of the great Benedictine motto:—“Mens nostra 
concordet voci nostrae.” “Let our mind concord with our 
voice” in the praise of God. 


Dom MocQuEREAu. 





CLASSICAL SECTION 


The editor of this section earnestly solicits queries regard- 
ing any phase of classical studies. He will endeavor to 
answer all such questions personally, giving special notice in 
these columns to whatever he regards of sufficient general 
interest. A word from you regarding your solution of any 
of the problems concerned with the teaching of the classics 
will also be gratefully received, and will be placed here with 
due credit at the disposal of our Catholic teachers. 


The practical values of Latin as properly taught in our 
schools may be summed up briefly as follows. One of the 
main aims, if not the most important aim, of a practical edu- 
cation is the development of the power of expression in our 
own tongue, English. Now, Latin has been called “the mus- 
cular part of English, the largest element in the meat and 
tissue that clothes the Saxon skeleton of our language.” Upon 
this undeniable fact rests the most important practical value 
of Latin. The proper study and teaching of Latin vocabulary 
gives the pupil an understanding of actual Latin words found 
in contemporary books and newspapers, of English derivatives, 
and of the many Latin technical terms that arise in other 
school subjects. An intelligent memorizing of inflections 
gives valuable help in the spelling of English words. Transla- 
tion of reasonable difficulty increases the active English 
vocabulary of the student, and develops his power of expres- 
sion in English. The study of Latin affords a knowledge of 
literary allusions which is of the utmost value in the study 
of English literature. All of these assertions have been defi- 
nitely established by a number of tests not conducted by 
teachers of the classics, but by unbiased educationalists, 

The contribution which the study of Latin makes to the 
success in the professions has been made a matter of record 
by a great number of engineering lawyers, physicians, finan- 
ciers, statesmen, journalists, scientists, and educators, all 
prominent in their own field (Cf. especially, “The Value of 
the Classics,” A. F. West, Princeton, N. J.). 
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The languages of Italy, France, Spain, Portugal, and Rou- 
mania are modern forms of Latin. One cannot have a scien- 
tific knowledge of these languages except through Latin. 
Indeed, a teacher of a prominent private preparatory school 
told the writer recently that, in his school, students who take 
Latin for two or three years and accordingly postpone their 
Spanish until the last year, or two years, easily outstrip in 
Spanish those who confine their linguistic experiences for the 
four years to Spanish alone. 

The writer would like to hear from others on this same 


topic. 


An Ursuline Sister writes that one of her advanced classes 
in Latin has taken as a project in “Latin composition” the 
dramatization of the legend of St. Ursula. Such class work 
is very stimulating. We hope to be able to print this little 
drama on its completion. At any rate, send us any similar 
project which your class has carried cut, that we may if pos- 
sible publish a little volume of Latin playiets for use in Cath- 
olic schools. 

A great number of plays are available for all the Latin 
classes of the high school course. They deal chiefly with sub- 
jects from the regular Latin curriculum. A few have a 
Christian setting, although not under Catholic auspices. A 
partial list of such plays is the following: 


Suitable for First Year 

Lawler, Lillian B., Rex Helvetiorum, Classical Journal, XV 
(1920), 365, 67. 

Ibid, Consilium Malum; Classical Weekly, XIII (1920), 127. 

Dean, Mildred, Three Latin Playlets, Classical Weekly XIV 
(1920), 71-72. 

Appleton, R. B., The Perse Latin Plays, published by Heffer. 
1917. Eleven plays of from four to nine pages. 


Second and Third Years 


Horner, B. L., “The Conspiracy of Orgetorix.” Classical 
Journal, XIII (1917), 61-65. 
Radin, Max, Dumnorix, Classical Journal, XIII (1918), 


314-342. 
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Smith, M. W., Exitium Caesaris, Classical Journal, XVI 
(1920), 156-64. 

Schlicker, J. J., Latin Plays for Student Performances and 
Reading. 1916, Ginn & Co. This book contains seven plays, 
all suitable for the second and third years. 


Fourth Year 


Miller, F. J., Two Dramatizations from Vergil. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. (In English.) 

Nutting, Junior Latin Plays. Univ. of California Press. 

Fairclough and Richardson, Terence, Phormio, simplified, 
Sanborn. 

Robinson, D. N., Plays and Songs for Latin Clubs, pub- 
lished by author, 62 North Sandusky Street, Delaware, Ohio. 


“What is the benefit of the Regent Speed Test?” 

Among the examinations set by the State Department of 
Education of New York for its schools is a so-called “Time- 
limited Test” of the vocabulary studied during the first two 
years of high-school course. The query above apparently 
refers to this. The words in the examination are taken from 
the 1,000 words required in the Syllabus for Ancient Lan- 
guages, of the University of the State of New York. The 
purpose of this test is to stimulate teachers to stress the teach- 
ing of vocabulary per se, and thereby to increase the student’s 
familiarity with the most common Latin words in the litera- 
ture which he is reading. 


Beginning with the examinations of May, 1924, the required 
reading for Latin of the fourth year in the Affiliated Schools 
will be changed from Vergil’s Aeneid, Books I-VI, to Vergil’s 
Aeneid, Books I-V and the following selections from Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses: 3, 1-137 (Cadmus) ; 4, 55-166 (Pyramus and 
Thisbe); 4, 663-764 (Perseus and Andromeda); 6, 165-312 
(Niobe) ; 8, 183-235 (Daedalus and Icarus) ; 10, 1-77 (Orpheus 
and Eurydice) ; 11, 85-145 (Midas). 

This change in the requirements will first of all add variety 
to the year’s work, besides introducing the student to an 
author whose influence on English poetry probably equals 
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that of either Vergil or Horace. By far the greater part of 
Shakespeare’s mythology comes from the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid. It will also make the required reading about identical 
with that demanded by the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Nearly all of the well-known publishing houses have texts 
of Ovid which include these selections. Some are about to 
publish the combined requirements from Vergil and Ovid in a 
single volume. 

The attention of Latin teachers is called to a series of arti- 
cles by C. Knapp entitled “Helps to the Study of the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid,” which have appeared in The Classical 


Weekly beginning with the number of October 23, 1922. 


A recent ruling of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania will 
require an additional year of Latin (Vergil, Aeneid, I-V1) 
of all prospective law students beginning in 1923. The total 
requirement will then be Caesar, B.G., I-1V; Cicero, Orations 
against Cataline; Vergil, Aeneid, I-VI. 


The Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity held a 
very profitable meeting on December 2. From a very interest- 
ing general report, we quote the following: 

There has been much attention paid recently to means of 
rousing interest in Latin. There seems no doubt that the best 
and most permanent kind of interest does not come from 
games, songs, and such devices, but there seems also no doubt 
that these are of great value, especially with young pupils 
who cannot be led to see so clearly as they will later the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the study. Their importance 
comes in providing a motivation, and even an external and 
artificial motivation is better than no motivation at all. 
There is also a certain amount of educational value in the 
information acquired, and another kind of value in the social- 
ization of the work through Latin clubs and similar arrange- 
ments. 


Latin teachers will be interested in the following excerpt 
from a statement by Dr. G. C. L. Riemer, of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, which sets forth 
the Department’s present aim regarding foreign languages. 
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“A careful study of data collected in this way” (from ques- 
tionnaires and reports) “has shown that not many small high 
schools can afford to offer courses in modern languages. . . . 
On account of this discovery the department feels justified 
in urging that all small high schools with fewer than six 
teachers should not attempt to offer more than one foreign 
language. And it is advisable that this language be Latin.” 


From the far south also there comes good news for the 
teacher of Latin. We read in the Latin Leaflet that at the 
University of Texas the number of students who present four 
units in Latin for college admission is increasing, after a 
retrogression for the past decade. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOL AND DEMOCRACY 


The University Record, University of Chicago, for October, 
1922, prints the address of Ernest DeWitt Burton, delivered 
on the Occasion of the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Con- 
vocation of the University. The subject of the address was 
“Education in a Democratic World.” Concerning the function 
of the private school in a democracy, the speaker said: 


Education in a democracy cannot be carried on to the 
best advantage either wholly by the state or wholly by volun- 
tary agencies, but must be undertaken partly by the state 
and partly by voluntary agencies. . . . It is fortunate for us 
that the development of tax-supported schools has not re- 
sulted in prohibiting, or in materially discouraging, private 
initiative. Religious denominations, often with more zeal 
than discretion, yet on the whole to the advantage of the 
country, have founded schools, not only of theology, but of 
medicine and law, and especially colleges and academies. 
. . . That there should have been a period of mutual jealousy 
and conflict on the part of the state universities and denomi- 
national colleges was but natural. That the church college 
should have stigmatized the university as a godless institution, 
and that the university should have criticized the college for 
its meager resources, inadequate curriculum and library, was 
regrettable, but almost inevitable. 

That these criticisms have largely ceased and antagonism 
been replaced by friendliness and cooperation is due partly 
to the fact that conditions in both classes of schools have 
been greatly improved, but partly also to a view of the past 
of education and a perception of the fact that each type of 
school has its own particular type of service to render, and 
that each is better because of the existence of the other. 
Precisely what developments await us in the future, in the 
way of differentiation of function as between state and pri- 
vate schools, or of assimilation, I do not undertake to predict. 
But the present outlook is that the combined efforts of all 
schools we possess will not avail to meet the legitimate de- 
mand for education in this democracy. And that the privately 
supported school, whether large or small, will always have 
its own contribution to make to the education of the country. 
Autocracy may conceivably claim the right to control all 
education, to lay down the curriculum, to prescribe the doc- 
trines taught. Even in a democracy the tax-supported school 
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tends to become standardized and cramped. The head of 
the school of education in a western state university has 
recently testified to the restraint that current public opinion 
imposes on the members of the faculty; and standardization 
carried to a regrettable extent is almost unavoidable in the 
conduct of the public schools of a great city. The private 
school may in itself tend to become aristocratic. But by its 
independence of overhead control, either democratic or auto- 
cratic, it furnishes an element of variation from fixed type 
and affords opportunity for freedom of experimentation that 
in the end contributes greatly to the ends of a democracy. Not 
only by the training it gives to its pupils, but by the freedom 
which its management enjoys, it helps to make a people able 
wisely to govern themselves. .. . 

For this, I believe and hope, will be one characteristic 
of education in a democratic world, that it will be supported 
in part by government, which must always be responsible 
for seeing that adequate education is provided, but in part 
also by private initiative by individuals and by groups, who, 
for the promotion of human welfare and the making of a 
better world, will supplement the work of the people through 
the government, by their own gifts and activities. I fear 
the tyranny even of a democratic government. Education, 
the source of our ideals and the creator of our leaders, must 


not be too severely standardized. It must breathe the air 
of freedom, especially freedom of experimentation, and free- 
dom means variety of method and right of initiative. 


BROOKLYN’S CAMPAIGN FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


On Sunday, November 12, a two-weeks campaign was in- 
augurated in the Diocese of Brooklyn, for the purpose of 
raising a fund of $2,000,000, with which to build and equip 
three free high schools in different parts of the diocese. 
Following is the pastoral letter issued by Bishop Molloy at 
the inauguration of the campaign: 


REVEREND Dear FarHer: 

You will kindly announce to your people next Sunday 
the opening of a Diocesan Campaign to secure funds for the 
erection of free Catholic high schools. 

The campaign will start November 12 and will end No- 
vember 30. During this period of time the Reverend Clergy 
and the devoted laity will endeavor by united action to 
realize Two Million Dollars—a sum conservatively estimated 
to be an indispensable prerequisite for a successful beginning 
of the great work of providing plain, substantial, well-equipped 
schools for secondary education. 
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This announcement will suggest undoubtedly an ambitious 
undertaking and may imply a burden of more than ordinary 
size. I am convinced, however, that under the capable, zeal- 
ous leadership of the priests of the diocese, our loyal, gen- 
erous people will maintain in this instance their recognized 
high standard of worthy achievement, and manifest once more 
their usual spirit of laudable unselfishness in the fulfilment 
of beneficent purpose. 

This conviction is strengthened in me by the realization 
that our Catholic men and women have an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the need and value of education in general and 
of religious instruction in particular. 

Education today, perhaps more than ever, connotes power, 
opportunity and success. Now as always it increases im- 
measurably natural capacity and personal ability for honor- 
able, useful living. 

In our proposed free high schools our students will receive 
an intellectual training based upon a course of secular study 
fully approved by the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation. They will be favored with teaching staffs and scien- 
tific equipment which will meet the latest and best educa- 
tional standards. And thus they will be properly, prudently 
and wisely prepared for commercial and professional careers 
and for the efficient discharge of their future social duties and 
responsibilities. 

Under the guidance of the authoritative teaching of their 
Church, Catholic parents, moreover, must recognize the duty 
of providing for their children an education, which will de- 
velop not only mental cleverness but also moral rectitude; 
which will produce not only a “mind teeming with thought,” 
but also a character endowed with supernatural principles, 
motives and virtues. 

In our new institutions of learning, as in all others under 
Catholic auspices, our boys and girls will be instructed to 
form a distinct and enduring conception of their relation to 
their God, of their supernatural destiny and of the supreme 
purpose of earthly living. They will be well and seriously 
impressed with the immortal and God-like nature of the 
human soul; with the paramount worth of sterling character; 
with the bright rewards of virtue and the lamentable conse- 
quences of sin; with the duty of universal charity; with the 
sacredness of property and the supremacy of law, order and 
authority. Such teachings will not only promote their own 
moral excellence but enable them to contribute very substan- 
tially to the spiritual character, moral fiber and righteous 
life of the great Commonwealth to which they have the 
honor and privilege to belong. 
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Recognizing, moreover, as we do, that our chief purpose 
in life is to know, love and serve God, we cannot surely be 
satisfied with an education which permits the child “to be 
taught geography but not about the God Who made the 
earth; botany, but not about the God Who clothed the flower; 
physiology, but not about the God Who built man; astron- 
omy, but not about the God Who guides the stars; history, 
but not about Divine Providence in human affairs; human 
laws, but not about Divine commands for human conduct.” 

In a word, we as Catholic people, are opposed to a Godless 
education because it unreasonably limits the proper object 
of human knowledge and harmfully prevents our young people 
from becoming God-knowing, God-loving, God-serving men 
and women. And chiefly for this serious reason we have 
insisted upon our separate educational system. Catholic 
schools, therefore, are not the product of a narrow, petty 
sectarian spirit. They are not established through religious 
bias. They are not intended as instruments of Ecclesiasticism 
as opposed to and unsympathetic with the ideals and aspira- 
tions of nationalism. 

This explanation and justification of our splendid school 
system are now given to render more vivid the consciousness 
of our duty to provide for our children the blessing of a 
Christian education and to stimulate us to greater endeavors 
for the fulfillment of this worthy purpose. 

With this object in view the acute need of free Catholic 
high schools is now presented so that we may continue more 
effectively the moral training of our boys and girls during 
the most important period of adolescent life. 

In the diocese of Brooklyn we have approximately a Catholic 
high-school population of 68,000, and of this number only 
about 5,000 are presently provided with the facilities for a 
secondary education under Catholic auspices. 

To render more satisfactory service in this regard we now 
propose to build free high schools for boys and girls. And as 
an immediate result of the campaign announced today we 
expect to be able to begin the erection of three new buildings 
in different sections of the diocese. 

The successful realization of this high and holy aim is 
now confidently committed to our zealous clergy and generous 
‘ people. And I sincerely hope and shall earnestly pray that 
God will bless our efforts thus to develop present and future 
generations of practical Catholics, genuine Americans and 
virtuous men and women. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
%)6vTHomas E. Mo toy, 
Bishop of Brooklyn. 
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EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS 


Catholic School Journal (November): Sister Mary Angela, 
O.M., points out the responsibility that devolves on the Cath- 
olic teacher of emphasizing life’s true values in an age that 
is losing, if we may trust the signs of the times, its sense 
of values. Irene H. Farell contributes a description of the 
most widely used educational measurements. Sister Cornelia 
tells how she encouraged self-activity in her geography class. 
Sister M. John Berchmanns continues her outline of materials 
for teaching religion according to the requirements of the 
Catholic University. Mary Canney presents a playlet, “The 
Social World,” for first-grade children. Brother Bernardine’s 
observations on the “Teaching of Catechism” are thought-pro-: 
voking. There is a splendid editorial on the question of 
grammar. 

Catholic School Interests (November): Primary teachers 
and supervisors should not miss the articles on Reading by 
Father O’Brien and Ann L. Boucher. Father O’Brien offers 
a splendid summing up of the relative importance of oral 
and silent reading, with a timely warning against stressing 
the former at the expense of the latter. Miss Boucher dis- 
cusses the place of interpretation and mechanics in reading. 
We would not agree with her interpretation of Dr. Shields’ 
position on the “word method,” though it is easy to see how 
the words of the text might mislead. Dr. Shields always 
insisted on the sentence as the unit, even to the point of 
disapproving of certain traditional devices for word drill. 
The Rey. Felix M. Kirsch, O.M.Cap., has some very good 
things to say on the problem of building up children’s ideals 
by means of the lives of the saints and the stories in the 
Bible. Among other useful contributions might be mentioned, 
“Standardized Composition Scales,” by Arthur C. Monahan; 
“On Teaching Community Civics,’ by Caroline E. MacGill; 
“How Shall We Reorganize,” by Sister Catherine, O.8.B. 

American School Board Journal (December): That the 
school janitor is an important element in the proper conduct 
of a school, that he must have some appreciation of his work 
in relation to the proper education of the youth of the country, 
and that several school systems have inaugurated training 
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courses for the janitor-engineer, is the substance of a timely 
article by George F. Womrath, Business Superintendent, 
Board of Education, Minneapolis, Minn. Superintendents 
and pastors should read this article. Supervision, to be 
worth while, must be definite and must yield measurable 
results. This can only be accomplished if supervisors are 
trained for their work along definite lines. As a suggestion 
in this connection, Frederick L. Whitney offers an “Activity 
Analysis of the Work of the General Supervisor.” “Deter- 
mining Fitness for Promotion,” by D. J. McDonald, is a 
practical and exhaustive contribution to the solution of this 
particular major problem that all schools are facing. There 
is the usual interesting material on school buildings. 

Education (December): George Shelton Hubbell makes 
a strong plea for a liberal education in his article, “Conver- 
sion and Education.” One hundred and seventy-six third and 
fourth-year high-school students at the Central High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., were asked to answer a questionnaire on 
their reading preferences. The study was made by H. C. 
Katon. Their preferences with regard to various types of 
subject matter, magazines and authors, are listed. The 
author concludes with some observaticns on the proper meth- 
ods of inculeating reading tastes in high school. Other inter- 
esting articles are, “Literature in Everyday Life,” by E. A. 
Cross; “The Junior High School vs. The Six Year High,” 
by Albert Renwick. 

Educational Review (December): A _ very considerable 
number of our teachers are working with children of foreign 
birth or parentage. They know full well the handicaps these 
children face. Consequently, they will welcome a study of 
“The Foreign Child and His Speech Handicap,” by Sarah 
T. Barrows. Orlando O. Norris gives some practical hints 
on the subject of making the Students’ Study Hour count. 
Other articles: “Cooperation in Teacher Training,” by F. C. 
Landsittel; “What Ails Collegiate English,” by Charles E. 
Whitmore; “Curriculum Making in Secondary Education,” 
by J. A. Clement. 

English Journal (November): According to Edward Wil- 
liam Dolch, Jr., English Composition Scales are inaccurate 
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in a number of points. He suggests some ways in which 
these inaccuracies can be met until we secure better and 
more accurate scales. Gertrude Booth Heard tells how she 
“humanized” literature by organizing her class on the club 
principle. Helen Sard Hughes attacks the problem of Fresh- 
man English under the title, “English, Economics and 
Literature.” 

Elementary School Journal (November): “Reconstruction 
as a Consequence of Expansion” is the first of a series of 
articles by Charles H. Judd, which will aim to show that 
the elementary schools of the United States are at a point 
in their history when a radical reconstruction of their courses 
of study and of their organization is inevitable, and this be- 
cause of something that comes from within, something that 
is the natural consequence of expansion. R. S. Newcomb 
describes a new method of teaching children how to solve 
problems in Arithmetic. Mary R. Kern contributes the first 
of a series of articles on “Corrective Treatment of a Group 
of Monotones.” Good school seating is a prime requisite. 
The points made by H. E. Bennett, in his article, “Some Re- 
quirements of Good School Seating,” are worthy of the serious 
consideration of our superintendents, pastors and teachers. 

School Review (December): “Student Participation in 
School Government,” by J. Kenneth Satchell, is a study of the 
present status of this feature in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Franklin W. Johnson presents an outline for the 
supervision of high-school instruction. Seymour I. Stone 
outlines a course of study in the Social Sciences for the 
Junior High School. Francis D. Curtis suggests that we 
could get more from our textbooks, were we to regard them as 
“a” tool, rather than “the” tool, and by organizing our work 
on the basis of the syllabus, rather than tke text. The prob- 
lem of varying abilities in different branches among different 
children is attacked by H. L. Miller and Dorothy Johnson, 
in an article on “Directing Study for Mastery.” They present 
a plan of organization and procedure in geometry and French, 
which has as its objective the development of mastery and 


power. 
Historical Outlook (December): This number constitutes 
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a summary of the plans and progress of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The most interesting feature of this 
report is a study of the characteristic elements of the social 
studies. It is presented in form of a concursus, Prof. Henry 
Johnson speaking for History, Prof. Edgar Dawson for Gov- 
ernment, Prof. L. C. Marshall for Economics, Professors At- 
wood and Smith for Geography, and Prof. Giddings for 
Sociology. Howard C. Hill describes the program of social 
studies in force at the University of Chicago High School 
and suggests it as an attainable program, including the fol- 
lowing sequence: Community Life, Survey of Civilization, 
Modern History, and Modern Problems. A study by Harry L. 
Haun, of “The Present Status of State History Teaching 
in the Elementary Grades,’ will prove helpful to curricula 
makers. 
G. J. 
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Health and Happiness, by Francis J. Dore, S.J., Ph.D., M.D. 

New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 

“This book,” according to the author, “was written to try 
to indicate the close interweaving of science and religion, 
and to show how an unbiased study of the former naturally 
trains the mind in the knowledge and love of our First 
(Cause?) and Last End.” We cannot say that the attempt 
has been highly successful. The author, in endeavoring to 
present a combination of Physiology, Hygiene and Christian 
Doctrine, has produced what the Italians would call a 
mescolanza, a mixture, that can hardly be called one or the 
other. The work may serve for pious reading, but it certainly 
is not adapted for use as a textbook. This is not to question 
the author’s orthodoxy or his scientific knowledge. As far 
as we are able to judge, the text is scientifically correct and 
deals with most of the topics to be found in an elementary 
work on the subject, though it is sadly deficient in the mat- 
ter of illustrations, which are so essential in a book of this 
kind. We have always understood the function of the illus- 
tration to be the clarifying of the text, but here we have a 
group of illustrations that, with few exceptions, look as if 
they had been taken from the catalogue of some college or 
academy and have little or no relation to the subject matter 
of the text. For example, a picture of a Columbus Day 
Parade at Blank College finds a place in the chapter on the 
Path of the Air; a Fourth of July Crowd at the same insti- 
tution in the chapter on the Action of the Nerves. The Junior 
Campus at another college is pictured in the chapter entitled 
Overworking the Nerves; and a Football Game between two 
named college teams meets our view as we peruse the author’s 
discussion on Artificial Breathing. We might name a dozen 
other equally glaring anomalies. 

We have said that we do not question the author’s ortho- 
doxy, but we must say he makes some strange statements. 
We might pass over his “point of view” with regard to the 
piercing of the Heart of Our Divine Lord (p. 85), though 
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it strikes us as a rather far-fetched interpretation of the 
Sacred Text; but the meaning he reads into the words of 
St. Paul, 2 Cor. iii, 18, and I Cor. xv, 49, verges on the 
ridiculous (Cf. Text, p. 47). 

The author’s intention in the preparation of this work was 
very good, undoubtedly; but he has lost sight of the fact 
that you cannot poke religious instruction down the necks 
of pupils, so to speak. It is necessary that children and 
youths be made to understand that their bodies are from the 
Hand of God, that they are the temples of the Holy Ghost 
and are destined for a glorious resurrection; but this does 
not imply that every lesson in physiology should be turned 
into a spiritual conference, as is done in the work under 
discussion. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Carpenter, Frank G., Carpenter’s New Geographical 
Reader—North America. New York: American Book Co., 
1922, pp. 510. 

Freeman, C. E., Virgil, Aeneid I-III. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1922, pp. 157. 

Haviland, Mary S8., “Modern Physiology, Hygiene and 
Health,” a Study in Vocational and Community Hygiene. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1922, pp. 366. 

Lynch, Ella F., “Bookless Lessons for the Teacher-Mother.” 
New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 259. 

MacEachen, Roderick, Religion, Third Course, with Third 
Manual. New York: Macmillan, 1922, pp. 230 and 87. 

Sower, Editor of, “Religion in the School.” Birmingham: 
1922, pp. 55. Twelve to Thirteen, Birmingham, 1922, pp. 47. 


Pamphlets and Reports 


Philadelphia, Archdiocese of, Twenty-eighth Annual Report 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 

Harrisburg, Diocese of, Second Annual Report of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 
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Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia, Catholics in 
Education, 1409 Lamar Building, Augusta, Ga. 
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York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1922, 
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